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NEWS OF TITE WEEK, 


rINUE event of the week has been the publication of a long 

letter from the National Government of Poland to Prince 
Czartoryski, in the front page of the Monifeur. The letter 
contains a severe anulysis of recent Russian despatches, an ap- | 


peal for “ reign assistance, many compliments both to England | 
defence of the legality and national | 


and France, and a distinct 
character of the anonymous Government. The publication is 
reported to be the Emperor's s answer to Prince Gortschakoft’s 
despatch declining further discussion, and has undoubtedly 
a strong appearance of sympathy with the Poles. At the 
same time, the A/onitewr does not itself style the auth 
the letter a ‘‘ National Government;” and the Russian 
Ambassador has not demanded any explanation of the quasi- 
official act. The probability is that the letter was repub- 
lished as the on ly ¢ffective retort which the French Govern- 
ment could offer just now to the Government which had 
inflicted on them so severe a diplomatic defeat. The occur- 
rence sent down French funds, and has increased that uneasi- 
continuance of peace which, in spite of all 
has been manifest since the commencement of the 


ors of 


ness as to th 
assurances, 


} 
struggie. 


Sir Robert Peel has been the hero of an unusual scene at 
Tamworth. 
ham to a Marquisate is contested by Mr. John Peel, of Middle- 
ton, ‘who will vote Lord Palmerston,’’ and the Hon. 
H. F. Cowper, who is Lord Palmerston’s stepson. ‘The 
latter is supported by Sir Robert Peel, who himself spoke in 


his favour at a public mecting on Wednesday, amidet inces- | 


sant interruptions. The feeling in Tamworth seems to be that 
Sir Robert tyrannizes over the borough, and certainly 
addressed all interlocutors very much as if he felt that they 


were bound to listen in silent respect, telling elect on: to hold | 
their tongues, and assuring them that whate ver people might | 


think they were not all bad-tempered fellows. Constant 
questioning, however, at last elicited from Sir Robert a denial, 
*‘upon his honour,” that he had ever coerced an elector, 
which seems to have been received as satisfactory, and he 
was permitted, though amidst tremendous uproar, to finish 
his speech with a pledge that he should vote for Mr. Cowper. | 
[t scems to be understood that Mr. Peel will run his opponent | 
hard, many staunch supporters of Lord Palmerston thinking 
that Drayton Manor ought rot to claim both the seats. 

A recent attempt at assassination has enabled the Russian 
Government to treat Warsaw with still greater severity. On 
the 19th inst., as General Berg was passing near the 
Zamoyski Palace, explosive shells were dropped into his 
carriage. The bombs injured two Cossacks and the horses, 
and General Berg immediate ly let the soldiery loose. They 
-utered the Zamoyski Palace, and the next house, an immense 


-! out into the street; 


{ into the citadel 


The scat vacated by the accession of Lord Rayn- | st 


edifice, — by some five hundred families; and, says 
B . writer for whose means of information we can vouch, 
|‘ what were the scenes that were enacted in these, perhaps 
| the most respectable houses in Warsaw, between five in the 
afternoon and twelve at night, God only knows! The crowd 
f utside saw the windows all smashed, aud the furniture, 
| books, pictures, mirrors, pianos, dresses, and cupboards thrown 
and they heard, in the midst of the yells 
lof the s ivage soldiery, the noise of the breaking of furniture, 
and the desp — cries and groansof women.”’ The houses were 

, all the male residents, 200 in number, were 
he ‘streets : it the pointof the bayonet, and thrown 
, and then the buildings were fired, and speedily 
burnt to the ground. The plunder was taken away to be 


| compli tely gutter 
forced through t 





feat re , erest 7 ers tn (Td AT I a 
pig deengen als. giving an Account of the Great Governing Fawilies of Englund | divided among the soldiers, and then General Berg decreed 
be : oo "i aig ee Be os : x ant 7 piangenetn sig vee Raley " "ta that the sites of the palaces should be covered with barra sks, 
County, the great Landed I ice Wea ‘waiien. <= Blesbe j and informed the municipality that the pillage had his full 
ters itory,and forming an Index, a e, to the modern history of property and j s| approval, and he would do the same to every house in which 
a the Island. The History of the Cavendishes appears To-day—Ofice, 1 ton|a shot was fired. It is thus that empires are lost. Military 
; Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in town andcomtry. | rulorg are not expected to show much lenity when fired at 
— ans . with explosive shells, but still less are they expected to dis- 


play the babyish ferocity which breaks the chair in picces 
| because it has stumbled over it. 

President Davis has withdrawn Mr. Mason from London, 
on the ground that ‘the Government of her Majesty has 
de termin 1 to decline the overtures made through you for 
festa blishing by treaty friendly relations between the two Go- 
vernments, and entertains no intention of receiving you as 
| the accredited Minister of this [the Confederate Government] 
near the British Court,”—a state of things in which Mr. 
Mason’s continued residence in London ‘is neither conducive 
to the interests nor consistent with the dignity of this 
Government.” The Jndex appears to be alarmed at the pro- 
ind which Lord Russell’s coldness of demeanour 
has brought upon us. France, whose Emperor has unofficially 
freely receive i Mr. Slidell, is to have not only all the benefits 
of the alliance, but Mr. Mason also. ‘‘ To them that have 
shall be given, and they shall have abundance.” Lord 
| Russell has kept Mr. Mason in a moral napkin, and Mr, 
| Mason’s one talent is to be alded to Mr. Slidell’s ten, in the 
hands of one who will put them all out to usury. Such is 
ithe rigid justice of the Confederate Government. Lord 
| Russell's fortitude will be severely tried. 





spec t for Sage 


Our Confederate contemporary assures us that England is 
ill very popular in the Confederate States, though Lord 
Russell is not. If so, we think the monstrous insults and 
be eer inflicted, according to Mr. Belshaw’s account, on 
'himself and other British subjects, at General Bragg’s head- 
aon rs, to which we called attention a fortnight ago, were 
a strange mode of manifesting this good-will. Lord Russell 
has this week replied to Mr. Belsh ws request for redress by 

odd intim: tic on that his “claim sl hould not be lost sight of, 
in case communications should be opened with the so-called 
Confederate authorities, with a view to obtaining redress for 
sritish subjects who have suffered ill-treatment in the Con- 
federate States.” We do not understand why there should 
be any hesitation in “ opening communications” for that 
purpese. We always supposed that one of the chief motives 
for rec ignizing belligerent rights” was to fix responsibili- 
| ties of this kind on some definite authority. If Mr. Davis re- 
| fused compens sation—which is unlikely—reprisals would cer- 
| tainly be far better justified than they were recently in Brazil. 









Lord Teynham’s inspired pen has produced an address to 
the non-electors of Great Britain, as personified in the person 
of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, which will bear comparison with 
| tl.e highest specimens of revolutionary oratory. Lord Teyn- 


| ham lo looks tl hrough Mr. Harper T welvetrees “as chairms an of 


lthe J East London Parliamentary Reform Association,” at the 
down-trodden and oppressed non- electors of this country. 
As he gazes at that important personage, Mr. Harper 


Pucdvenees multiplies in his eyes into a swarm of—non- 
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electors, and his “ My dear Sir” transmutes itself into “‘ Ye.” 


mium instead. Is Charleston guing to head a new order of 


The non-electors are so accustomed to be down-trodden that, martyrs—martyrs to currency ? 


they do not recognize the foot upon their neck. ‘A man’s 


personal, relative, and natural interests require that he should 
have a vote, and hot having one, if he seek it not till he have 
it, he is open to reproofas an idler, a waster, an owner of sheep 
allowed to stray without a shepherd.” Lord Teynham’s owa 
‘¢ relative interests” are not asserted with as much clearness as 
might be wished. To what does the wandering sheep relate? Is 
it the votes the non-elector has never had? If so, they would be 


more difficult to bring back to the sheepfold than little Bopeep’s, | 


which had only lost their tails. ‘‘ Shall this state of things,” 
says Lord Teynham, in ecstacy, ‘‘ continue always? Always, 
ye abiding indifferent to injustice, reproach, and loss. Mark 
well. Your oppressors will not change. . . . Ye yourselves 
must change, or your condition will be unchanged.” But 
the greatest touch of oratory is the conclusion :—‘‘ The great 
Tory leader is reported to have lately echoed the stale cry, 
‘Register, register, register." Manly Britons, register—nay, 
I will not mock you; your names are reputed unworthy of the 
register.’ Lord Teynham is, we are sure, incapable of mock- 
ing manly Britons. We trust, rather than believe, that they 
will reciprocate the forbearance. 


General Gilmore reported on the 10th September the evacu- 
ation of Morris Island—that is, of Forts Wagner and Gregg— 


by the Confederates. ‘The order to carry Fort Wagner by | 


assault had been given, when a deserter came into the 
lines, and reported that the place had been evacuated during 
the night. Fort Wagner was no longer tenable, and the Z%mes 
correspondent from Richmond makes very light of the loss. 


All the guns, he says, were carried off, but the detailed | 


reportsfrom the North show that nineteen in Fort Wagner were 
captured though they had been spiked. Forts Moultrie and 
Sumter had not yet been taken. The latter place seems 


stronger as a ruin than as a fort, and an assault of the| 


Federals was repulsed. 


Mr. Forster made, on Tuesday night, at Leeds, a| 


speech on the American war, which was the most tem- 


perate and judicial estimate of its real purpose and| 
significance that has yet been delivered to any public | 


assembly in this country. He expressed his indifference 
to the charge of fanaticism in his hatred of slavery, 
but he demonstrated that even that fanaticism, if it can be 


called so, is not inconsistent with the keenest appreciation of | 
the faults of the advocates, or of the valour of the antagonists, of | 


human freedom. He was studiously just to the South, while 
denouncing its blind and fatal purpose. Such an attempt to 
retard the progress of the human race as the great Southern 
experiment, had not been made, he said, since the Emperor 
Julian tried to arrest the progress of Christianity. Mr. 
Forster did not agree with Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic 
paradox, that its success would be its best mode of failure. 
He took naturally the less transcendental view that it is 
best it should fail without succeeding at all, as, ap- 
parently, so far as its dream of basing its life upon slavery 
is concerned, it has failed, or is failing, already. After 
dealing very ably with the iron-ram question, Mr. Forster 
expressed his hope that we were not going to take any portion 
of the responsibility of the Mexican conquest and organi- 
zation by hastily lending our sanction to the new Government. 
We are not deeply interested, he thought, in giving ‘“ the 





The Hon. E. Ellice, the well-known member for Coventry, 
expired lust week on his own estate in the Highlands, in the 
80th year of his age. The son of an Aberdeen farmer who 
gained great weulth by trade in America and Canada, the 
whipper-in of the Reform Government of 1831, and for a 
short period Sccretary-at-War, Mr. Ellice has been chiefly 
known to the public as the Nestor of the Whigs, the confiden- 
tial adviser of a series of Liberal Cabinets. A man of cool 
judgment and vast experience in many countries and many 
| grades of life, Mr. Ellice was as a politician distinguished 
for a prompt masculine sagacity, which rendered him almost 
invaluable to the aged gentlemen who for so many years have 
held the reins of power. He could give wise advice on the 
moment, and for years he was as much consulted as if he had 
accepted the offices so often pressed on his acceptance. His 
political foresight, too, was remarkable. In 1847, he predicted 
to his friends that a convulsion was at hand, though he could 
not point to the spot, and he had for years before his death 
declared that the United States were on the verge of a furi- 
|ous civil war. As the great Whig referee in all questions of 
| constitutional etiquette and administrative difficulty it will 
| be hard to supply his place, while Coventry will scarcely find 
a member so heartily to her taste. Mr. Arthur Peel, son of 
the late Sir Robert, is to stand for the vacant seat. 


The French semi-oflicial papers affirm that the British 
Government has agreed to recognize the Archduke Maximi- 
lian at once. We sincerely trust the report is, at present, 
premature. Ifthe Mexicans like to have an Emperor, or France 
to have a colony in Mexico, England can have no objection to 
recognize those facts, however much she may regret the means 
by which they have been accomplished. But let them be 
accomplished first. The Archduke is not Emperor in any 
political sense until he has entered Mexico, and received the 
submission of at least some portion of the country. Recog- 
nizing Emperors in partibus is very dangerous work, only less 
dangerous than the obligation of guarantecing their powers. 
The latter we have happily escaped, and the former may well 
be postponed. 


tion is resumed to Western Australia they will all pass laws 
for transporting their criminals to Great Britain. The threat 
is, of course, not serious, as the Governors would veto any such 
| bills, but it aptly exposes the injustice of our own conduct. 
Their right to turn England into a cesspool is just as good as 
our right to turn Australia. 


| 
| eee 
| The free Australian colonists threaten that if transporta- 


The Emperor of Russia opened the Session of the Fin- 
nish Diet in person on the 18th inst. His Majesty observed 
that he had long intended to assemble the States, but “ supe- 
rior considerations, the appreciation of which is reserved to 
me,” had suspended his design. Now that they had assem- 
bled, however, he promised that loans should not be raised 
unless an unexpected invasion of the enemy, or some other 
unforeseen public misfortune, rendered it unavoidable. He 
trusted that in the next Session, which should be called three 
years hence, he should be able to submit to them new funda- 
mental laws, which would extend the control of the Diet over 
the national taxation. He trusted that the representatives of 
the Grand Duchy, by the dignity, moderation, and calm of 





ati < ” ¢ » aine Sax » » ie ° . ° . . © 
Latin race” a chance against the Anglo-Saxon on the conti | their discussions, would prove “ that, in the hands of a wise 


nent of America. We hold, with Mr. Forster, that if ,the 
Latin crusade is to be actively assisted by Anglo-Saxons at 
all, we had better leave it to the Confederates to secure, as 
they seem not unwilling to do, a Latin barrier against their 
own expansive destiny. 





The Richmond correspondent of the Zimes reveals a new 
view of the currency question. While remarking that “the 
siege of Charleston is just commencing,” he adds a doctrine 
that will puzzle our currency philosophers. ‘‘ There is such 
disgust in this city at the depreciation of the currency, 
towards which the introduction of goods through Charleston 
has powerfully contributed, that I doubt whether the capture 
of that city by the Federals would not, on the whole, be accept- 
able to a majority.” Does he mean that the people of the 
South wish to avoid a depreciated currency by the admirable 


device of having nothing to buy? No doubt, by resolutely | 
abstaining from all demand and consumption we might always | 


prevent a depreciation of paper currency ; but it would be an 


act of great heroism to keep one’s currency at par by resolutely | 


starving oneself. If transactions ceased there would certainly 
be no premium on gold, but life would, perhaps, be at a pre- 


people,”’ liberal institutions, so far from being a danger, 
become a source of strength and prosperity. The meaning of 
all this is that the Czar, expecting a descent on Finland, 
wishes to conciliate the Finns. The easiest, or, at all events, 
the cheapest way to conciliate, is to promise that if they are 
very good they shall in three years enjoy some quite unde- 
fined reward. 

On Tuesday the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool, who had 
already given a ball tothe Admiral, gave a dinner to a hundred 
of the picked sailors and marines of the fleet. They were 
amply supplied with beef and pudding, beer and grog, the 
best singers among them were called on for songs, which were 
admirably given, and a seaman of the Royal Oak returned 
thanks in a speech which was most heartily applauded, and is 
| certainly amusing, if only because it is so unlike anything any 
one else would have said; at least, the majority even of sailors 
would hardly make speeches in this style :—** Only fancy the 
| blue jackets here surrounded by females! (Cheers and 
laughter). Why, it is enough to make a blue jacket’s heart 
|jump like a dolphin, and all our heads to go round like 

capstans, and make us all feel as if we were going before a 
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gale of pleasure into a haven of joy, instead of sailing up the 
Mersey.” (Renewed cheers.) 

«“T.. P.” writes to the Times, imploring contributions towards 
the ‘‘ Mothers’ Kitchens” of Blackburn. Although the dis- 
tress has decreased, it will still be terrible this winter, and 
the health of the operatives is beginning to give way. There 
are signs of incipient consumption and bronchial affections 
among them, arising from over-light clothing and insufficient 
nourishment. The kitchens, if supported, will supply the 
latter, and for the former ‘‘ L. P.” asks donations of old 
clothes, flannel, or other warm articles. 


It appears from a census-paper that there are only 84,000 
foreigners resident in England. 


The Prussian Government has finally refused td consent to 
the Austrian plan for the reform of the Germanic Bund. 
The form of refusal is, of course, polite, being a partial 
acceptance, on the condition that all the main propositions 
shall previously be reversed. Thus, the Presidency is to be- 
long not to Austria, as suggested, but equally to the two 
Powers, who, moreover, shall possess a veto upon the acts of 
all the remaining States. The Assembly is to be elected by 
the people instead of by the State Diets, and war for 
non-federal provinces is to be declared out of the question. 
The move is rather a clever one, for the new proposals will 
please the Germans, while, should they be accepted, Austria 
would miss all her secret objects, but Prussia would sacrifice 
nothing. Its only practical effect, however, will be to 
aullify the effect of the grand Congress of Kings, and Princes, 
and reigning personages recently held at Frankfort. The 

* National Verein, moreover, which met on the 24th at Dresden, 
has aided the Prussian demurrer by severely coademning the 
Austrian proposition. The Verein adheres to the Constitution 
of 1849. 


But little progress has been made with the inquiry into the 
mysterious deaths at Wolverhampton and Dudley. A man 
named Cheenery was found dead some weeks since in a locked- 
up house at the former place, his head being hacked nearly 


in pieces with a hatchet, and his body coated with tar, | L qu ; cit 
| herself, and New Zealand drawing heavy reinforcements for 


apparently in order to delay decomposition and consequent 
discovery. On the previous day the body of a young woman 
named Rosannah Steadman, who had lived with Cheenery, 
was discovered in an empty house at Dudley. 


g We understand that at 
the last Liverpool Assizes a case occurred in which the 
Judge had to interfere between hostile Queen’s Counsel of 
high standing, and in the Common Serjeant’s Court, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Ribton behaved with so much impropriety as to 
compel the Common Serjeant to adjourn the Court. Mr. 
Ribton, it appears, was indicating his line of defence for his 
client in akey which would enable his witnesses to hear what 
he wished them to say. The Common Serjeant objected to 


The barristers are getting restive. 


| this, and, according to one report, Mr. Ribton asserted that he 


always spoke loud when he was nervous, and that he should 
continue to speak loud. The Common Serjeant, of course, 
could not permit conduct of this sort, and Mr. Ribton protest- 
ing his hope that the case would be reported, the Court was 
adjourned. On the following day Mr. Ribton, no doubt dis- 
covering that public opinion was not very favourable to his 


| procedure, apologized to his Lordship, and the ‘apology was 


gracefully accepted. The bar has always needed a strong 
hand over it, and generally the strong hand is not wanting. 
The practice of advocacy probably encourages emphatic, not 
to say angry, habits of mind, and intellectual insolence is 
nowhere more rampant than in a barrister of some repute and 


| more physique. 





Social Science is only an inaccurate term for the whole body 
of opinion on public questions which need thorough discussion 
by real students, but which are either not suitable or not ripe 
for Parliamentary discussion. A volunteer Parliament of such 
a class—often having far more real command of the whole 
facts than Parliament could possibly have—is an importan 
agency in the country, so long as it is kept to practical issues. 
We are happy to see that the approaching discussions at Edin- 
burgh are likely to be of this kind. In the sanitary department 
there will be papers on the sanitary statistics of colonial 
and native schools and hospitals, and on the army iu India, by 
Miss Nightingale; on disease in cattle, by Professor Gamgee ; 


and Mr. R. R. Torrens, the Registrar-General of South 


Australia, is to read papers on the Australian system of 
land transfer by registration of title, which is his own 
invention, and also on the colonial relations between Great 


| Britain and her colonies, which, in the present state of th 


/and useful discussion. 
Although the | 


corpse was much decomposed, distinct marks of tar were | 


found on both hands and dress, thus tending strongly to con- 
nect the deceased with the murder of her paramour. 
presence of opium was detected by medical analysis, and 
laudanum was proved in evidence to have been sold to her about 
a month before the discovery of the corpse; the indications, 
however, were but slight, and laudanum-drinking appears to 
be a habit in the locality. One clear case of perjury occurred 
in the evidence, and the characters and habits of all in any 


The | 
| has really quitted New Orleans in order to enter Texas. 


is expected to hold the State. 


| duty. 


way connected with the parties seem to be most abandoned | 
and criminal. The only really relevant evidence obtained, | 


however, was to the effect that Cheenery, having sold some 
clothes belonging to the woman, vowed they had quarrelled 
violently. 
with whom she had gone off for several days subsequent to 
_ quarrel; but it has only just been determined to arrest 
1im. 


transportation question, with Canada declining to arm 
the re-establishment of order there, is sure to create a warm 
There is no sign of the Social Science 
Association wandering into vague or sentimental ethics. 


It is announced, apparently on good authority, that G 
ral Franklin, who was supposed to have been sent to Mol 


is accompanied by nearly thirty thousand men, with whom he 
It is rumoured, of course, 

the State once subdued, he will march into Mexico; but tt 
Federal Government is only carrying out its most obvious 
From the day Vicksburg surrendered the first business 
of the President was to seize the regions west of the Missis- 
sippi, and among them Texas is by far the most important 
The majority of its settlers are Germans, and though they, 


} 


holding no slaves, are not disinclined to the Union, still the 


Suspicion was thrown from the first on a man|name of the German Archduke has for themacharm. By 


occupying Texas Mr, Lincoln at once injures the South and 


| anticipates France. 


The police say that every possible investigation has | 


been made, but the coroner’s jury expressed great dissatisfac- | 


tion at the way the case had been conducted. 


Mr. Bass, in a speech at Derby yesterday week, referred 
very politely to a statement in these columns some little time 
back, to the effect that the average English wheat harvest 
might probably be reckoned at about 6,500,000 quarters, and 
rather quesiioned the data for making any estimate. We are 
well aware that they are very insufficient, but the Market 
Town Corn Sales, regularly given in the yearly statistical 
tables of Great Britaiu, are generally supposed by the best 
agricultural authorities to cover from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the whole crop. 
sales amount to about 5,000,000 quarters, whence we estimated 
the average crop of wheat at 6,500,000 quarters, or, perhaps, 
7,000,000 may be nearer the mark. There can be no doubt, 
however, that even with the present excellent crop much wheat 
will be imported,—probably, at least four or five millions of 
quarters,—but how much we shall never know till Mr. Hen- 
ley and the farmers consent to give us better agricultural 


The Bench of Magistrates at Castle Hedingham have shown 
more sense than the coroner’s jury. They have committed 
Mrs. Smith, the woman who beat the dumb Frenchman to 


j de ath for bewitching her, and Stammers, the builder, who 
| assisted her in ducking him, for trial for manslaughter. Tw 


| . 
|greatly aggravates, the crime. 
|and did pretend to be a wizard, getting his living by telling 


|has, therefore, the excuse, such as it is, of a cause for 
It will be seen that the average 


facts came out before them, one of which palliates, the other 
The dumb man could writ 


silly women their fortunes, and he had on one occasion menaced 
Mrs. Smith. The woman appeared, even before the magis- 
trates, firmly persuaded that she had been bewitched. Sh 
I r her 
superstition. On the other hand, some fifty small tradesme 

and straw-plaiters, and others watched the whole scene, and 


|only one attempted to aid the old man—a fact which will 


‘account for the refusal of the coroner’s jury to agree on 


verdict. The truth is, the whole population believ: 
witchcraft is a real offence, and would, if permitted, prose- 
cute witches before the courts. Not being permitted, ticy 
resort to Lynch law. Dahomans think just the same, und cet 


statistics. The market sales of corn give but the roughest of | little more logically, killing their wizards at once, instead of 
only beating them till they die. 


approximations, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. FORSTER ON THE MEANING OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 

R. FORSTER’S speech at Leeds is one of the ablest, and 
\ will be one of the most effective yet uttered upon the 
American war. It is an effort, and a successful one, to justify 
the conviction entertained by enthusiasts by the arguments 
which appeal to statesmen who are without enthusiasm. No 
Northerner could desire to see his cause more loftily described 
than as ‘‘ the struggle whether upon the continent of America 
the principle of slavery, or the principle of freedom, shall 
predominate ;” no statesman will question that this, in the 
most restricted as well as the broadest sense, is a definite 
practical end. Anti-slavery feeling may be, as it is the 
fashion to say, a “‘ vague fanaticism,” though it be one which 
for eight hundred years has in one form or another inspired 
all English effort; but ‘‘ the predominance of freedom over a 


continent” is as definite a cause as that of “ order,” or “con- | 


stitutional government,” or ‘religious liberty,” or any one 
of the hundred “cries” for which Englishmen have spent 
their lives, far more definite than that ‘balance of power” 
for which we are always fighting, or that ‘theory of nationali- 
ties” for which everybody seems always ready to fight. 
And that this is the cause for which, consciously or un- 


. r a . . ' 
consciously, Northerners fight, their bitterest opponents do | 


not affect to deny. The North may be honest or dishonest 
in the matter of abolition, may be willing to admit 
blacks to citizenship as Massachusetts has done, or to 


reinslave freemen as Ohio could, perhaps, be induced to do, | 


without affecting this issue one jot. Ifthe South wins the 
ge 


broad intellect something of the enthusiast’s depth, slavery 


will be the predominant power upon the North American | 


continent. If the North wins the game, whether her stake 
be empire, or a boundary settled by herself, or only a treaty 
of which she arranges the terms, slavery will not be so 
predominant. No possible ingenuity of argument can evade 
that issue, and if that issue be not a practical one, what do 
politics mean, what is the sense or object of this conflict 
between the despotic, aristocratic, and democratic principles 
on which the world, from the day when the Thirty were 
expelled Athens, has wasted so much of its vital force? We 
fought through a civil war rather than submit permanently 
to the despotic principle; 
provinces, covered her cities with blood, and broke for 
ever with the past to be rid of the aristocratic one, 
both have repeatedly fought to repress the propagandist 
democracy known as the ‘ Revolution,” and what are all 
these causes, even in their direct political bearing, com- 
pared with that of freedom when openly pitted against 
the “sacred right” of slavery? 
slavery as if it affected only slaves. It affects also free- 
men, and means for them either perpetual political sub- 
mission to a caste, or the perpetual fear of attacks directed 
with subtle skill, and supported with dauntless courage against 
the foundations of free society. Who in England blames 
Cavaignac for declaring open war on men who marched on the 
Tuileries to overturn existing social order. Yet no dream 
which French workmen ever entertained, no theory Proudhon 
ever elaborated, would be so fatal to modern socicty as its sur- 
render to men who declare its first principle—cynics say its 
only one—utterly false and bad. If Europe has a right to 
intervene for Poland—and it is only the expediency of inter- 
vention which is ever questioned—that right is based on the 
broader right of resisting acts fatal to civilization, and that, 
aud infinitely more, is the justification of the North. Apart 


altogether from humanity, aside altogether from the in- | 


ternal dispute, beyond the right of self-preservation inherent 
in every organism, there stands the grand political question 
‘‘whether upon the continent of America the principle of 
freedom or the principle of slavery shall predominate.’ Has 
a great war since the world began ever had greater issue? 
Of course there is one argument to which all this is no 
auswer. There are honest but narrow men who hold that 
our supreme principle is obedience to the command of Christ, 
and that Christ commanded submission to every evil strong 


have its reward. But then their principle is the very one 
which those who denounce the North in the same breath 
deny, for they warmly praise the South for resisting in arms 
the chain which, as they say, pressed on the Southern States. 


To rid Englishmen of this fallacy, that the Northern war is) 


ume, as it originally intended to win it,—realizes, that is, the | 
dream which in its evil magnitude imparts to Mr. Davis’s | 


France desolated half her | 


It is nonsense to talk of | 


causeless, is half to open their eyes, and in this work Mr. 
, Forster’s speech will be a most powerful aid. His view once 
admitted,—and it is urged with a logical brevity laughably 
at variance with the popular view of the member for Brad- 
ford’s enthusiasm,—there will be no further danger of any mis- 
direction of the national strength, or any serious error in the 
direction of the national sympathies. The governing class may 
still acknowledge, as we do, that brain, and vigour, and co- 
herent organization are all on the Southern side; may still 
regret, as we do, the idolatry of an unworkable constitution ; 
may still resent, as we do, the ready resort to menace against 
‘a country whose only fault is to have given no cause of 
offence. As between the North and ourselves, their views 
may remain unchanged, but as between the North and South 
discussion must come to an end. There is not a Tory in 
| England, except, perhaps, Mr. Beresford Hope, who, once 
convinced that the issue is as Mr. Forster has stated it, will 
not abstain from crippling the side through which the “ prin- 
ciple of freedom on the whole continent of America is to be 
made predominant.” 

But, say the advocates of the South, political freedom is 
not iuvolved in the struggle, for political freedom can exist 
even though domestic slavery continue. Were not the 
Athenians free, though Cleon would have disdained to inter- 
fere for slaves, or the early Romans, though slavery-was aggra- 
| vated by equality of race between the slaves and their lords > 
A reply could scarcely be shorter or more perfect than that 
which Mr. Forster has given. Slavery in modern times cannot 
co-exist with political freedom :—‘ If men would learn the 
very alphabet of freedom they would see that wherever there 
is domestic slavery, wherever the first political right—a right 
even above and beyond all politics—the right of man to the 


where that is denied by the law, political liberty is not safe. 
If it be possessed by the master class, that class cannot keep 
it in safety, and the very words “ political liberty” are a 
farce and a delusion. History proves that it was because the 
old Republicans of Rome allowed themselves to be corrupted 
into domestic slavery that the master class lost their own 
liberty, and we find that in the South, where the slaveholder 


_ had power—to use Mr. Carlyle’s expression—to hire their negro 


fellow-countrymen for life—not merely hiring their labour, 
but hiring the chastity of the women and the souls and brains 
of the men—that is, to do what they would with that honour, 


mind, brain, and soul—when they did that to one class they 
'at the same time deprived their white fellow-citizens of the 


freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, and almost of the 
freedom of thought.’”” No man, whatever his character, can 
in a slave state be permitted to attack slavery, or to denounce 
cruelty, or to teach the slaves; for if he is, there will as surely 
be insurrection as there will be fire if oil is touched by flame. 
Self-preservation forbids the admission of free discussion, or 
free education, or free speech, or free Parliamentary debate, 
or even free locomotion, or free internal trade—neither liquor, 
nor arms, nor books, nor newspapers, nor good clothes, can 
possibly be sold to slaves,—and yet without these rights free- 
dom is a mere phrase. Indeed, nominally free institutions 
are very nearly impossible, for the owners must be poli- 
tically masters, or their institution will be upsct by 
the majority, who, not being owners, will, sooner or 
later, resent the competition of unpaid labour. It matters 
nothing whether the Slave States are part of the free com- 
munity, or occupy only its border line. The owners :must 
attack freedom and conquer it, or see their institution slowly 
perish. They must demand and secure by conquest a fugi- 
tive slave law from their allies, and so deprive them of the 
right of asylum, or see their property deprived of half its 
value. They must prohibit free communication or abolition- 
ists may settle among them, and attack the foundation of their 
society. They must prohibit free contact, or the opinions they 
dread will spread among them as fast as water filters through 
sand. ‘They must, in fact, by the necessity of their position, 
be able to enforce their own will on their neighbours in all 
emergencies, and as the emergencies increase in gravity from 
the increasing number of their people, the increased infusion 
of white blood in the slaves, and the increased spread of a 
hunger for freedom, they must make this coercion yearly more 
onerous, and searching, and permanent. The free community 
must, in fact, live under a permanent danger—a danger infinitely 


enough to assert its strength in arms, and their faith may} greater than we, for instance, should suffer were France 


mistress of the Continent, or America mistress of the seas. 
Yet who blames our statesmen for averting movements which 
may, even in the far future, lead to those results, at any cost 
in treasure, or energy, or human lives? We fought the 
Crimean campaign to avert a danger which was, at least, a 


disposal of his own body and the government of his own soul,’ 
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generation distant, and which, when it arrived, would have | fines which is not yet clearc Lup, but on all others little doubt 
the North would have to can remain that the pul lic has been deceived. Th rmers 
If a State can have a right to provide for were not doing an sional work, but carrying out a system 
its own security in the future as well as the present, to main- | which has already led to increased demoralization ; they were 
tain its own creed, its own laws, its own social life, without ' not carting their own corn, but hiring labourers with drink 
ym without, then the North had a right to) and victuals to do seven days’ work instead of six; the 
distraint was only carried out in consequence of a 


prevent, if necessary by arms, the formation of a great slave 
empire along its own border line. 

It is this, and not the philanthropic question, which the 
governing classes of Great Britain have so steadily refused to 


see, and this which our public speakers have in so many} 


instances failed to bring before them. Mr. Forster has sup- 
plied the deficiency, and while acknowledging, as all but 
fanatics must, the valour and conduct of the South, while 
expressing a just conviction that ‘it is very difficult for men, 
even in a bad cause, to submit to the sacrifices and self- 


denial which many men in the South have undergone, with- | 


out coming out of it purified and better than when they went 
in,”’ he still expresses his faith that out of all the horrors, and 
the bloodshed, and the misery, the world will emerge with 
‘‘this compensation, that on the continent of America,’”’— 
which is as much part of the domain of civilization as if it 
touched the Mediterranean,—“ the power and principles of 
freedom will rule, and not the power and principles of 
slavery.”” And as the corollary to this great lesson, he urges 
upon the nation a fair and just estimate of the mighty 
struggle they now witness with such impatience. The mem- 
ber for Bradford does not, of course, endorse the unreasonabix 


complaints in which the American press indulge, for he does | 


not belong to the school which prefers America to England, 
and is disposed, like most Englishmen, to meet menace with a 
very clear defiance. He does not forget either, as it suits Mr. 
Charles Sumner to do, that, on the whole, the English masses 
have been on the Northern side, and have endured suffering 


caused by Northern blockades because freedom was at stake ; | 


that the Government has been throughout studiously patient 
and fair; that even the governing class, when called upon for 
action, shrank from aiding the men they liked at the cost of the 
principle they had always maintained. But he calls upoa the 
nation not to forget the magnitude of the issues at stake, and, 
remembering them, to forgive a natural though unreasonable 
irritation, and support their Government in a just interpretation 
of international law. That just interpretation will, the speaker 
believes, prohibit the despatch of more Alabamas. 
the point is anew as well asastriking one, there is this marked 
difference between selling arms to a belligerent and selling 
ships of war :—The arms are useless till they arrive, and the 
power which professes to blockade lets them in by its 
own defect of vigilance and power. But men-of-war 
can be used before they arrive, and there is no way 
of stopping them, except by war on the selling nation. 
If, therefore, the Enlistment Act were passed to avoid causes 
of war, it must cover, or be so improved that it can be 
made to cover, acts which can only be checked by the war 
that measure was passed to prevent. The British Govern- 
ment has accepted the responsibility, and the country has now 
to support them in their decision, or clearly resolve that they 
do not wish “the principle of freedom to predominate on the 
continent of America.” There is no escape from the issue, 
and, so stated, there cannot be a doubt of the ultimate 
decision ; but it would come all the sooner if Liberal members 
would argue out the question with as great a preference for 
England, and as little fear of social clamour, as the member for 


Bradford displayed before the people of Leeds. 





THE LAW ON SUNDAY LABOUR. 
je magistrates of Leigh have been baited into a breach 


of the unwritten law, which ordains that Englishmen 
sitting in judicial capacity shall never defend themselves. 
The fact is remarkable, for the accusation against them 
amounted only to one of bigotry. It was said that certain 
farmers of Leigh, fearing a thunderstorm, carted their hay on 
Sunday, that they were summoned by the police, that the 
magistrates fined them, under an obsolete Act, twenty- 
three shillings apiece, and that, the yeomen resisting the 
illegal sentence, their goods were distrained with many 
circumstances of insult and oppression. So strong was 
the feeling created by the narrative, that Lord Essex 
headed a subscription in the Times, which speedily reached | 


For, and | 


combination to refuse payment; and, in short, the 
farmers, and not the magistrates, were guilty of a breach 
of the law. If it be true, as asserted, though not by Mr. 
Marsh, that the money subscribed was spent in a savage 
orgie, of which races performed by naked men formed the 
most conspicuous feature,—those who have read Mr. White’s 
book will understand why we consider this statement possible 
—they were guilty of something worse than excited misrepre- 
| sentation, of encouraging a demoralization which to men 
living in Southern England seems almost beyond the range of 
belicf. Altogether apart from that statement, however, the 
| magistrates must stand acquitted, for, whether the law be 
| evil or good, they only carried out its provisions, and in no 
unmerciful spirit. 

| For, and it is on this point that the gravest misapprehen- 
sion exists, it is not the purpose or wish of those who resist 
the bigoted Sabbatarians to abolish the legal restrictions which 
protect the weekly rest. Each of the extreme factions who 
on this question abuse each other so savagely, the Sabba- 
tarians, who would make it a crime to “ pluck the ears of corn 
on the Sabbath day,” and the party who would abolish all 
restrictions on Sunday work, includes, we conceive, in England 
avery minute minority. The great body, we take it, of 
educated men, while doubtful as to the religious obligation 
of rest, the rule laid down by Christ being clearly in- 
tended to abolish the Jewish Sabbath, and not clearly 
intended to establish any new one, still regard the 
legal enforcement of rest on one day in every seven 
with the most cordial approval. The argument so com- 
mon in Scotland, that the day is a necessity even for 
animals is an argument merely, and a poor one even for men 
who are reasoning on an ecclesiastical point. Three-fourths 
of the world gets along exceedingly well without any observ- 
| ance of the kind, and if Chinese bullocks or Parisian horses 
| die a little the sooner they have got all the more work out of 
| the days of their lives. Butno sane man can doubt that in an 
age of excessive toil, when the rush and excitement of life 
wear out the nerves and bewilder the brain, one day of 
peace in seven is an unmixed and enormous good. And 
no man who believes with us, that the importance 
of things divine is to that of things earthly as the infinite 
is to the finite, will doubt that some short space of 
rest, during which the soul has time to contemplate sub- 
jects unconnected with dinner, worship may be exempt from 
the interruptions of daily life, and meditation may be free 
from the thought of work left standing, will doubt that the Sun- 
day's rest is of unspeakable moral value. It is not a religious 
necessity any more than water is a religious necessity to the 
man who thirsts. It may not be to many minds a necessity of 
any kind, any more than buttresses are necessary to support the 
| perfect arch. There are even minds to which the strict observ- 
; ance of Sunday, as of any other rite or ceremonial whatsoever, 
| has that savour of formalism which to such minds destroys 
| all possibility of spiritual life. But to the mass of mankind, 
;and especially of English mankind—Englishmen having a 
tendency to crystallize their habits around their beliefs,— 
}one day of rest in seven creates undoubtedly the oppor- 
tunity of spiritual, as well as the fact of physical benefit. 
To abolish that time of rest, in an age which is madden- 
ing itself with work, in order to give the competitive strife 
a monopoly of all life, or even to suffer avarice to steal 
the little time now exempt from its evil control, would be 
a course of procedure only less mad than that on which Sabba- 
| tarians would have all Englishmenenter. Toil shall halt one 
day in seven—that seems to us the clear and the wise decision of 
| the mass of English opinion, which, while maintaining that 
| principle, still resents all external interference with the use 
| of the day so secured. If this be at once a just and a pre- 
| dominant opinion, it only remains so to regulate legislation 
| that the end sought may be secured without religious op- 
| pression. 

It is not quite secured yet, as recent instances of tyranny 


| 


a most respectable figure, and the magistrates were censured | and growing evidences of laxity alike sufficiently show. The 
so sharply by men to whose opinions they could not affect | desire of every sincerely spiritual mind, as well as of every 
indifference, that they have suffered their clerk to publish a} statesman, would probably be to leave the whole question 
long and formal reply. We are bound to admit, for we accepted | alone, to trust the entire matter, like prayer, or meditation, or 
the original story, that it is on all important points conclu- | almsgiving, to the individual heart. Unfortunately, the strife 
sive. There is a point connected with the amount of the’ of life in the nineteenth century is too bitter to admit of that 
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course. No trade in England, and very few manufactures | Indeed, the paragraph in which he at once confesses and 


could struggle against a competition which acquired by dis- 
regard for leisure an advantage of 17} per cent. The shops, 
for example, which were opened would ruin the shops 
which were shut. In the great cities more especially, 
life is so busy that even the men who consistently 
abandoned their own toil would be apt to reserve 
all shopping which required time, or taste, or distant 
journeying for Sunday afternoon’s leisure. No trade could 


stand against the habit which would infallibly grow up, more | 


especially while the acutest traders among us have no scruple 


either of conscience or convenience with which to contend in | 
the matter. The competition in manufactures would be | 


nearly, though not quite as severe—the advantage of renewed 
strength wherever foi is required is very considerable—and 
even in agricultural labour where the holiday really 
pays by repairing human energy, the tendency would be 
to be guided entirely by the weather. We cannot suspend 
toil for a festival like a Queen’s marriage, though it occurs 
but once in a life, without a law, and certainly could not keep 
it suspended fifty-two times a year without a similar coercion 
of greed. The only point is how to apply that coercion 
without manifest injustice, and it is one of exceeding diffi- 
cuity. The existing law prohibits all toil, but it works with 
real though scarcely noticed unfairness. If a man carts his 
own corn he is fined, but no fine is or can be inflicted on the 
man who works in his house. The shopkeeper employs his 
hands, and is fined; but nobody thinks of fining the pro- 
prietor of a daily newspaper whose telegrams, at all events, 
are and must be set up on Sunday. There is, too, something 
exceedingly offensive in a law limiting for a quasi-religious 
object a man’s right to dispose of himself. Yet, if the law were 
modified so as to suppress only the payment of wages, three- 
fourths of the shops in’ London might be re-opened at once. 
The owners could do all necessary attendance, and Sunday 
would be for them the day of hardest toil. A law making 
contracts invalid, such as has frequently been passed for festi- 
vals, would be more operative, but then it leaves untouched 
the whole mass of ready-money transactions, and all those 
arrangements by which men like the farmers of Leigh pay in 
kind instead of money. In short, when every variety of 
arrangement has been considered, the conclusion will probably 
be to leave the law as it stands, but to insist on its being car- 
ried out in a more lenient spirit, and punish every departure 
from this rule with a general reprobation like that which has 
extorted a full defence from the magistrates of Leigh. 


THE AMERICAN IDOL. 

T has often been supposed that the one vice of a paper con- 
stitution is that it zs paper, and that paper will tear. The 
great spectacle of the North American democracy—nay, we 
ought probably to say, of both North and South—at the present 
moment warns us of a far greater danger in the opposite 
direction, namely, that with some races of men at least, a 
popular paper constitution may acquire too final and absolute 
an ascendancy over their whole political life, may take the 
place of reason, and conscience, and sentiment; may dominate, 
in fact, with a tyranny far more inflexible than custom and tra- 
dition the whole growth of the people’s institutions. The Abbé 
Huc said he saw a sacred tree in Thibet on every leaf of which 
some Thibetan characters were written,—on the young leaf in 
a rudimentary, on the mature, in a perfectly legible form. If 
the Abbé were more of a moralist we should have supposed 
that he were indulging in a parable on the marvellous ease 
with which even very complicated opinions may sometimes 
be so engraved on the mind of a great national stock, that 
from the tenderest age they begin to appear in germ on the 
infant mind, and sprout, with mere physical growth, into in- 
delible oracles incorporated by the nature of the new genera- 
tion from the reason of the old. Such, at all events, appears 
to us to be the miracle of the American political mind. It 
was so thoroughly papered with the Constitution at the time 
of the Union, that young America has, at the earliest age, in 
the place of Locke’s “tabula rasa,” an incipient copy of the 
Constitution discernible in its texture as an “ innate idea,” and 
statesmen think of it as the law which underlies right and wrong, 
and may rival for immutability the principles of numbers and 
the axioms of geometry. Without exaggeration, there exists 
for the principles of the United States Constitution a reverence 
far more profound than the Jews ever showed to the Tables of 
the Law. Even the able letter we published last week from 
our correspondent in New York seems to us to bear striking 
testimony to this feeling, though the writer admits that one 
change is needed in the Constitution—the obliteration of the 





defends the /egalism of American politics seems to us a 
striking exposition of the political creed of cultivated Ame- 
ricans. For it shows so startling a belief that you can 
safely stereotype the institutions of a nation, that you can 
supply for ever the living water of political health from 
a single tank—hastily filled by a few able statesmen from 
the purest springs, no doubt, to which they had access,— 
that it brings out in its neatest form the broad issue between 
the English and American schools of constitutional poli- 
ticians. ‘* You look,” he says, ‘for a discussion of great 
principles, and you find only something like pleading at Nisi 
Prius. But, as far as we ure concerned, we settled the great 
| principles in the beginning. Magna Charta and the Bill of 
| Rights are at the bottom of everything; and then, as there is 
no kingly prerogative to watch, no privileged order to sustain 
or to restrain, no alliances or foreign policy to manage, no 
Church establishment or question of religion in any form, and 
no problem of suffrage, because already every citizen votes, 
| what matter of principle is there to be discussed? It is left 
for our statesmen only to see that their laws conform to 
| the written constitution of the nation or the commonwealth, 
{as the case may be. Clearly, then, their labours must be in 
| the nature of the construing and executing of a written in- 
strument. Their management must be lawyer-like, or, if you 
| 

' 


please, attorney-like, their speeches forensic, their opinions, 
at the best, judicial.” 

Now that our correspondent here conclusively shows why 
the American statesmanship is of the limited and legal kind, 
instead of the larger political kind, we heartily admit. But 
that he at all succeeds in showing that there is any reason for 
satisfaction, or even for acquiescence, in the political causes so 
indicated,—that they are not rather the source of all kinds of 
weakness,—we cannot at all admit. The theory is that the 
all-sufficient principles of political equality have been so 
thoroughly boiled down into the Constitution, that this strong 
essence of liberty, this powerful beef-tea of freedom, will be 
sufficient to nourish the political life of the Union for genera- 
tions on generations. And, of course, it would be idle to dis- 
cuss here the principles of democracy and universal suffrage 
on which the structure of the Constitution is based. Grant- 
ing these for the sake of argument, what we wish to point out 
is, that the Constitution does a great deal more than once for 
all resolve such questions in the sense in which it might be the 
tendency of popular opinion ultimately to determine them. 
It prejudges,—and this seems to us to be its essential 
vice as compared with the English system, a vice far more 
absolutely ruinous than any other,—the form of all the 
working machinery of administration, leaving nothing open 
to the modifying influence of a tentative experience, making 
the whole framework of detail as rigid and immutable as the 
negative principles of Magna Charta and Bill of Rights, on 
which, as our correspondent says, the whole system is built 
up. In England nothing is beyond the ordinary reach of 
legislative enactment, while all our principal administrative 
machinery is a mere matter of elastic usage, which has altered 
materially within the memory of living men, and will alter 
in future as the experience of the country alters, as the 
pressure of one evil is relaxed and another appears in its 
place. To instance a very ordinary example, William III. was 
his own Foreign Minister, and the Cabinet itself is a mere free 
growth of tentative usage, entirely unaided by legislative in- 
terference. And if the time could ever come when definite party 
conflicts in Parliament should fall into decay, and more refined 
modes of gauging the nation’s will and confidence had gradu- 
ally superseded it, then, doubtless, without any spasmodic 
effort, without any ostensible change, we should find that the 
choice of the Ministry would be regulated by new usages, in 
which party defeats and victories would play no part. This 
is what we mean by the elasticity of our constitution, and of 
this large provision for growth, and decay, and change of all. 
sort, we are very justly proud. 

Now, let us consider our correspondent’s arguments. No- 
roomy provisions of this kind, he hints, are needed in 





kingly prerogative to watch. Is there, then, no equivalent 
for this prerogative in America,—nay, more than equivalent 
for it? Is the President’s prerogative a power which, dnce 
stereotyped, it is immaterial to modify, from age to age, as 
the special circumstances of the generation require? At one- 
time it may require to be restricted, at another to be enlarged ; 
but the American Constitution ignores the movement of his-. 
tory, and is blind to the changing conditions of national wants. 
| Except in the variety of capacity of the individual occupant 





recognition there extended to the institution of slavery.| of the office,—which is by virtue of this very constitution: 





America. When we ask why, he replies,—first, there is no- 
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almost an accident, —there is absolutely no more possibility of ex- 
panding or contracting his political influence as the exigencies 
of the time might require, than of expanding or contracting the 
continent on which he rules. Next, says our correspondent, thers 
is no privileged order to sustain or restrain,—which is contrary 
to the fact, as this rebellion sufficiently witnesses. But were 
even slavery and every distinction of race constitutionally 
extinguished, it would still be untrue that all opening for the 
regulative influence of popular confidence on class privileges 
would be removed. ‘The only important political ‘‘ privilege” 
of our aristocracy is that of voting together in a co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature and supplying Ministers—now more, 
now fewer in number,—like the Commons. But the American 
Senate, though elective, is just such aclass. It has a special in- 
fluence in the conduct of foreign affairs, and it is elected on dif- 


ferent and more Conservative principles than the Lower House; | 


and might easily become almost as different in temper and tone 
from the popular assembly as our own House of Peers. Yet, 
while here there is as marked a contraction and expansion of 
the power of our Upper House in different phases of the public 
confidence as in the mercury of our barometers in fine and wet 
weather, and natural provision for it,—the Lower House ab- 
sorbing all the more important secretariats in times of reform 
and conceding them to the Upper House in times like these,— 
in America there is no such provision for a greater or less 
relative influence of the Senate on public affairs. None of the 
Ministers are, in fact, appointed for parliamentary considera- 
tions of any kind, but everything of that nature is decided 
by the arbitrary choice of a man who was, perhaps, scarcely 
known to three-fourths of the politicians of the country a very 
few months before his election. 

Again, the United States has “no foreign policy or 
alliances to manage.’’ In other words, its foreign policy has 
hitherto consisted in politely warning foreigners off the con- 
tinent, lest it should, perchance, need a foreign policy. But, 
in fact, can any plea prove more convincingly than this 
the futility of fettering by a paper constitution the move- 
ments of nations for centuries? What our correspondent 


means is, that they Aad no foreign policy, and that most | 


American statesmen hoped to avoid its complications. But how 
can constitutional finality control events? France in Mexico 
will force a foreign policy soon on the Government. If the 
Union broke up, were it only by the detachment of a small 


South and the Pacific States, there would, with Canada, be | 


five distinct and formidable interests on the continent,—and 
could there be no foreign policy then? Nay, grant complete 
success to the Union arms, and there will be at least three 
formidable interests within the same continent; while 


nothing can be more arbitrary than to assume as an immutable | 


axiom that America may never find it needful to enter as an 
active power into the councils of Europe. And, as a conse- 
quence of the necessary growth of a foreign policy, questions 
of the army and navy establishment will become of supreme 
importance at Washington, even after the end of this war. 


We have little doubt that the Union will never again dare to | 


depend chiefly on State Militia, and how keenly this transition 
from a colonial to an imperial form of Government will be 
debated, how many questions of ultimate principle it will stir 
up, let the recent collision in New York alone witness. 


On every ground, then, as it seems to us, there is visible | 
and urgent need of more politicalelbow-room than this petrified | 
Constitution allows,—need of liberty to change and grow,—of | 


the privilege of ripening, in place of being condemned to the 
mechanical equilibrium of perpetual crudity. The theory of 


the American Constitution is that it sprang, full-grown and in 


complete armour from the heads of the statesmen of the | 


revolution, like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus. The 
truth appears to us to be, that it is, and always has 
been, incapable of youth and growth, though the nation 
from which it was formed is youn 


oe 
>? 


neither young, nor mature, nor old, but incapable at once of 
each and all ;—not an organism, but a machine. 





NAPOLEON IN POLAND. 
EARILY, though without despair, we once more call 


the attention of our readers to that strange series of | 


battles, manifestoes, intrigues, diplomatic struggles, and poli- 
tical failures which is called shortly ‘‘the Polish affair.” 
Events have occurred during the week, some of which may 
prove of importance, and all of which, tending as they do to a 
single definite end, deserve something more than a passing 
comment. For the past six months this journal, which on 
American affairs has the ill fortune to find itself wholly 
opposed to the sympathies of the class to whom it appeals, 


and that however much, | 
therefore, it may ape the manners of maturity, it is really | 
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has on the Polish question been as widely at variance with 

that class’s conviction. The educated million, wishing always 

the independence of Poland, believe that it cannot be secured 

without intervention, and that intervention is hopeless. We 
th Ii} 


e contrary, that apart from contingencies li 
| the death of Lord Palmerston or the Emperor of the French, 
intervention is, to say no more, the most probable of many 
|improbabilities. In spite of the growing lassitude of the 
| English public mind, of the dispersion of the half-dozen men 
| who really govern Europe in search of recreation, of the slow 
| but visible decline in the military power of the rebellion—a 
| decline confirmed by pronounced Liberals who have quitted 
Warsaw within the week—and of the advanced season, 
| that opinion still seems to us the only one which thought- 
|ful men are justified in accepting. It is based on two 
leading ideas—that Russia prefers battle to any concession 
|in the matter, and that Louis Napoleon will accept battle 
|rather than a final diplomatic defeat on a subject which 
| his people, partly from noble and partly from selfish motives, 
|have taken so deeply to heart. The events of the week, 
whatever their ultimate meaning, at least tend in a high 
| degree to confirm both those impressions. 
|} The Russian answers to the three Powers have been pub- 
| lished at length, and amount in the aggregate to a polite 
| refusal to tolerate further discussion. Curt to the last degree, 
and full of the formal suavity one sees in its full perfection 
| only in a lawyer's letter, they are to the full as menacing as 
| the most truculent American despatch or the haughtiest Eng- 
lish ultimatum. Prince Gortschakoff plays to all the part 
of Medea, and insists on cutting up the living body before 
|applying the elixir of youth. Pacification, he says, must 
precede the concession of the intended reforms. In other 
| words, the Czar intends to subjugate Poland utterly before he 
| discusses treaties, and, as Ze Nord triumphantly boasts, 
|he has withdrawn his brother as re presentative of those 
|clement ideas which are but ‘‘illusions,” and which it 
is necessary “‘to terminate by a vigorous military action, 
which may re-assure the peaceable population, and re-establish 
in the country order, safety, and calm.” A nation is to be 
put to death, and then the executioner will discuss, if it be his 
pleasure, the justice of the sentence and the dignified mercy of 
| the judge. This is addressed to all Europe, but to France 
Prince Gortschakoff adds something more. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, in language which, when a Bonaparte utters it, has 
| force, had claimed for France full liberty, and left to Russia 
| the responsibility of her actions. Prince Gortschakoff calmly 
| accepts the covert menace, and in language which, if full of 
arrogance, is not devoid of dignity, throws it back upon France. 
‘Toleration of the plans of the Revolution,” says the 
| Russian Minister, “is only to be feared from those Powers 
| which may be determined to pursue, under an appearance of 
diplomatic action within the limits of international engage- 
ments, the realization of the most extreme desires of the 
Polish Revolution and the subversion of the European equili- 
brium,.”’ 

The notion of equilibrium is explained by a memorandum in 
which Prince Gortschakoff re-asserts that Russia in 1812 held 
| Poland by right of conquest, and that the treaties of 1815 cou:d 
| give to the Western Powers no right of interference in her in- 
ternal affairs. In short, 1815 notwithstanding, the kingdom of 
Poland is an integral part of Russia, and as much beyond ex- 
ternal criticism as the courts of justice in Moscow or the admi- 
nistration of the mines in Siberia. Language like this would 
never have been employed had not the Russian Government 
finally made up itsmind. Apparent concessions are so easy and 
great States so placable, when placability will avoid war, that 
Prince Gortschakoff under other circumstances would, at least, 
have argued. He now only announces that argument is at 
anend. It is with the same resolution that the Government, 
with its finances still in disorder, hurries on works which 
defend nobody against the Poles, but will protect the coast 
against any sudden descent, and that the Czar has sanctioned 
an extraordinary innovation. Underany menace from France, 
| the weak point of Russia is not so much Warsaw as Finland, 
| for France must always seek to use Sweden as her base, and 
Finland is and must be the Bernadotte’s price. Were the 
province certainly loyal, a descent made even by a power like 
France might not bea a very formidable affair; but there is 
| discontent in Finland. The Finns regret the old connection, 
| the freedom and cheerful life which they see across the Baltic, 
their old rights of self-government, and their exemption from 
exceptional or heavy taxation. It is necessary to soothe 
them, and accordingly the Czar, whose family for forty-five 
years have broken all the stipulations framed when the 
Grand Duchy was ceded to protect the Finns, has suddenly 


believe, on t KC 
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bethought himself of the historic rights of the provinee. H 
has called together the Diet, and on the 18th inst. he opene 
it in person, in a speech which reads in parts like that of a 
constitutional monarch. The Estate:, of course, are invested 
with no power whatever, as the initiative and the veto are | 
both reserved to the Sovereign, and loans will continue to I 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| 
cl 
i! 
1} 
ral 
ng 
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raised without sanction should “‘an unexpected invasion of 


the enemy, or any other unlooked-for misfortune,” make more 
money necessary. But still the Diet is assembled, and if it 
is ‘very dignified, very moderate, and very calm in 
discussion,” if, in short, it obeys orders, why that pleasing 
course of conduct ‘will furnish a new motive for re- 
assembling it” three years hence. For, says the Czar, with 
that grandly impressive vagueness which the despots of | 
Europe have caught from the one competent man among them, 
under such circumstances, ‘liberal institutions, so far from 
being a danger, become guarantees of order aud prosperity.” | 
The Diet is not a Parliament evidently, and its acts will pro- | 
bably be confined to a new vote of taxes; but words like | 
these do not chill the aspirations of the few who aspire, and } 
the mecting of notables with some right of speech however 
restricted, some claim however theoretical to refuse their } 
Sovercign’s requests, would never have been sanctioned | 
by the Government had not the external danger been! 
extreme. Conciliation is so opposed to the first principles | 
of the Russian régime, a Dict of any sort at Helsingfors | 
establishes so impressive a precedent for Moscow, that they | 
are of themselves sufficient proof that the Government antici- 
pates dangers which mere force may not be sufficient to 
repel. Those dangers are clearly intimated in the allusion 
to the contingencies under which loans will be raised for 
Finland without asking Finnish consent. 

That those dangers are real seems evident from the events | 
of the week in France. It is not in French nature to sit down 
calmly under a defeat so complete as that which Prince 
Gortschakoff has inflicted. It was, therefore, at first an- 
nounced that M. Drouyn de Lhuys would reply in a note 
having the force of an ultimatum. The spring, however, 
is still distant, French armies cannot move over ice, and the | 
cool brain which rules France has devised ad interim a 
much more effectual reply. The National Government has | 
just published and circulated a despatch intended to express 
its own views on the diplomatic situation. In this docu- 
ment, worded with careful attention to the pride and the 
prejudices of the West, the National Government defends its 
policy, asks, with a dignity strangely impressive when 
manifested by an unknown body, for foreign aid and sympathy, | 
subjects the Russian despatches to a merciless criticism, | 
denounces the war declared by Russia on social order in 
Poland, and hints most unmistakeably that by Poland it means 
Poland before the partition. That document was on Monday | 
republished ix extenso on the first page of the Moniteur, in the 
largest type which that journal ever employs. We do not 
desire to exaggerate the importance of this incident, pregnant 
as it will appear both in Warsaw and St. Petersburg, but, | 
explain it how we may, it can have but one general meaning. 
The Emperor of the French is irritated out of the ordinary 
international courtesy by the final Russian reply, is not unwill- | 
iag to give Poland new hope, and does not fear to add fuel | 
to the excitement nlready prevailing in France, by an act for | 
which there is but one very memorable precedent. That one 
is the republication, in a precisely similar fashion, of Orsini’s | 
will—an act which warned the Austrian Court that the hour of 
negotiations was nearly over. The republication may mean no 
more than this, and probably does mean no more; but then this 
is much. For in France, on this Polish question, the Emperor 
is the restraining, and not, as in the Italian war, the great im- 
pelling force. The mass of the people, and more especially 
the classes through whom the Emperor rules, are eager for 
active operations on behalf of a race in whom they instinc- 
tively recognize themselves in semi-Oriental costume. If he 
gives way the dyke is cut, and the republication is proof that | 
he is more and more inclined to believe in the expediency of | 
giving way. The events of the winter must, if we are rightly | 
informed, greatly increase this inclination. The insurrection 
will not, it is true, wholly cease, for life in Poland just now 
is so little worth having, that mere personal misery will 
furnish to the insurgents recruits. When a mourning dress 
involves Siberia and every man is liable to blows, when the 
best and ablest are deported in thousands and the right to 
landed property has virtually ceased to exist, when a foreign | 
soldier is posted as a spy in every concierge and every house- | 
hold is infested with Cossacks covered with lice, there will be 
no lack of men who prefer a picnic ending in death, but 
rendered pleasant at least by vengeance. But it is nearly | 
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certain that the Russian military position is daily becoming 
stronger, that she can, if she will, commence the course which 
ends in extermination, and that she has withdrawn the 
one man whose name might be “compromised” by an over- 
lavishness of murder. France may be once more called on 
to listen to the death-knell of a people who elected her 
sovereign King, who fought by her side in her epoch of victory, 
and for whom she has tried, with humiliating persistence, 
to obtain some moderate terms, may be required to bear 
with an execution which is for her at once an insult and 
a defeat. Napoleon signed no conditions when he seized in 
a night upon the throne of France; but there is one which, 
as he well knows, he can never fail to observe. Even he, 
with all his privileges, must not trail the flag of France. 
English coldness and Austrian delays may serve as excuses 
for a time; but if Poland finally perish in the teeth of 
French remonstrance, the dynasty will have lost in French 
eyes its only raison d'éire. It is not in order to fail abroad 
that France has surrendered her right of speech at home. 





COLONIAL-OFFICE JUSTICE. 
T is a very common practice of the Confederate organs in 
this country to dilate on the social contempt and hatred 
with which negroes are regarded by Northern Americans, and 
to contrast the condition of the black race on the continent 
with that of “ the petted and protected African” of our West 
India Islands. They who have had any personal intercourse 


| with West India planters or their relatives will probably 


think that by the term ‘‘ petting and protecting,” these gen- 
tlemen stigmatize the giving to the negro of simple justice, 
which, except on compulsion, they never would have granted, 
and still grudge. In our Colonies, however, the whites are 
almost exclusively men of some education and position, and 
their contempt for the inferior race is not, therefore, shown 
with quite the same coarseness as that of the lower classes in 
the United States; but it is quite as real, and as many persons 
of colour have now risen to positions which put them quite 
on an equality with whites, its manifestation is become infi- 
nitely more intolerable and infinitely more unjustifiable. As 
an instance of what men of this latter class have to endure at 
the hands of their European colleagues, we shall narrate, as 


| concisely as possible, the history of Mr. Alexander Fitzjames, 
| late Acting Chief Justice of Sierra Leone. 


A native of Trinidad, Mr. Fitzjames was called to the Bar 
by the Benchers of the Middle Temple in 1847. He re- 
turned to his native country and there enjoyed a very con- 
siderable practice; but in January, 1854, an unhappy ambi- 
tion for place seized on him, and, backed by a recommenda- 


| tion from Governor Lord Harris, he applied for the vacant 


post of Queen’s Advocate at Sierra Leone. The application 
was unsuccessful ; but in that salubrious colony Queen’s 
Advocates are frequently wanted. A vacancy again occurred 


| in October, 1856, and a third time in October, 1857. Mr. 
| Labouchere, perhaps alarmed by this mortality, at last ac- 


ceded to the prayer of his half-caste petitioner. Three 
successive Governors of Trinidad had warmly recommended 
him, and the last, Governor Keate, spoke of him as ‘‘a most 
respectable and estimable man, a member of the Board of 
Education, and in every way deserving of a favourable con- 
sideration being given to his request.” Early in 1858 this 
man of ‘‘mixed blood” landed in Sierra Leone as Queen’s 
Advocate. 

Soon after, Governor Hill, C.B., wanted leave of absence, 


|}and Mr. Fitzjames was appointed Acting-Governor in his 


absence. While the Queen’s Advocate was Colonel Hill’s 
locum tenens, certain slavers were taken, and considerable 
bounties became due to the Governor. Mr. Fitzjames and the 
colonists generally seem to have thought that these bounties 


| fell to him, but it turned out to be otherwise. Mr. Fitzjames 


seems to have allowed himself to use very unmeasured lan- 
guage among his private friends in consequence, and there can 
be no doubt that this came to the ears of Colonel Hill. Each 
now accuses the other of personal ill-will, and we are disposed 
to think that each is in the right. When, soon after, Chief 
Justice Carr requested leave of absence, Governor Hill was 
with some difficulty induced to appoint Mr. Fitzjames to fill 
his place, and wrote to the Colonial Secretary that he only 
did so because there was no one else whom he could appoint. 
The legal knowledge of the Queen’s Advocate was not in 
doubt. 

The next person who comes on the stage is Mr. Marston, the 
Crown Prosecutor. This gentleman on one occasion, under 
very gross provocation, used very abusive language to some 
native women in the public street. A summons was taken 
out against him by the constable, and signed by Mr. Fitzjames 
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as of course. Mr. Marston was indignant. No 


highly 


European had ever been summoned for merely abusing a black, 
and he determined to give the Acting Chief Justice a Roland 
for his Oliver. He went into Court and demanded in Mr. Fitz- 
james’s presence a subpoena for Mary Anne Fitzjames, a married 
woman, and insisted on serving it himself. He was assured 
by Mr. Fitzjames th: it his wife should be present at the trial, 
and by M’Cormack, the assistant-mi gis trate and a Eur pean, 
that the subpcenas were always served by the officers of th 
Court. Of course, a squabble took place, and the matter 
eventually came before the Governor. Then the secret was 
divulged. Mr. Fitzjames ought to have consulted a European 
before he signed a summons against him for merely 
abusing a negro, and Governor Hill, a close personal 
friend of Mr. Marson, at first was actually disposed 
to take his part. Eventually the summons was tried 
before Mr. M’Cormack, and Mr. Marston was fined 5/. We 


have not space or inclination to follow up the history of this 
quarrel. Of course, in all the 
in the wrong. Mr. Fitzjames was frequently indiscreet, and, 
as was to be expected from his mixed blood, was always | : 
fancying an intention to insult him. On the other hand, Mr. 
Marston spared no pains to annoy his adversary and play on 


his irritabilit ity. Even his friend Governor Hill describes “his 
manner ”’ as ‘‘ unfortunate.” On another occasion he was 
cast in an action for kicking a negro out of his yard, and, 


in the presence of a Chief Justice with n itive blood in 
‘evinced’? what Colonel Hill ¢ oor ‘proper moral 
challenging as Crown Prosecutor every nativé 


finally, 
his veins, 
courage ” * 
juror who entered the jury-box. 
there is nothing to be said for Mr. Marston. j 
where every twelve men will contain ten or cleven ignorant 
natives, and the verdict of nine —e is decisive, is not likely 
to result in j istice for Europeans. But this feeling of contempt 
for natives is a thing he does not attempt to conceal even in 
his letters to the Duke of New astle, and that feeling makes 


Trial by jury, 


him about as fit to hold a legal appointment in an 
African colony as a South Carolina planter. It is, however, 
quite useless when two men have once become hostile . 


examine their conduct; both are sure to be wrong. The on 
question is, who was wrong at the beginning ?—and we mus : 
point out that in the police c Mr. Fi itzjames was entirely 
in the right. If he had sent to ask a person against whom a 
summons was demanded whether the summons ought to issue, 
he would have been unworthy to occupy the post 
Usher, much less of Chief Justice. No custom 
justified it. And we must add that the revenge taken was some- 
thing inexpressibly mean. It is idle for Mr. Marston to plead 
the advice of his lawyer, for Mrs. Fitzjames was subpoenaed 
but never called. He knew very well that she was not 
present during his row with the negroes, and that she knew 
nothing about it. He does, indeed, say, ‘‘I have yct to learn 


ise 


S 


that summoning any person, high or low, to appear as a wit- | 
But his animus | 
was clear from his wishing to serve that particular subpcena 


ness in any case can be deemed insulting.” 


himself, while he was willing to let the proper officer summon 
his other witnesses. 


We do not mean to say that | 


subsequent matters both were | 


| of wale g¢ libellous: 


}; Way 


} C 
of Court | 
could have 


‘can be 
on Mr. 8 


We can call his conduct nothing else but | 


an attempt to wound this insolently impartial lawyer “6 of | 


mixed blood” by insulting him through his wife. 

The quarrel progressed. At last Mr. Marston charged the 
Acting Chief Justice with giving him the lie in open Court. 
Mr. denied the charge, and retorted that Mr. 
Marston was habitually disrespectful. Governor Hill * felt 
confident that Mr. Fitzjames would not be satisfied by his in- 
dividual decision,” and referred the matter to the three mem- 
bers of the Council, but expressly directed them not to allow 
‘any matter other than contained in the complaint of the 
Crown Prosecutor to be introduced.” Mr. Fitzjames was 
accordingly not allowed to the witnesses, in 
examination, whether Mr. Marston’s manner had been 
habitually insulting (a point on which the gravity of his 
offence, if any, entirely depended), nor even w shether it was 
insulting “during that trial.” One of Mr. Marston’s own 
witnesses called his manner, in making his application, 
‘jocular,” and said that by that term he meant that it was 
‘* some thing * disrespectful to the Bench.” 
ever, found that Mr. Marston’s conduct at the time he made 
the applic: ution was “correct and respectful,” and that he was 
justified in thinking that the Chief Justice had doubted his 
veracity ; but they “added that the latter ‘did not intend to 
imply that Mr. Marston had told a lie.” The affair was, in 
fact, a foolish squ: ibble, and never should have been made the 
subject ofa formal inquiry. Onc thing more, however, we must 
note. Mr. Fitzjames, in spite of the Governor’s order that no one 


Fitzjames 


ask cross- 


was to be admitted at the inquiry but the parties and the | 


The Court, how- | 


| had few friends, and seldom left his house, 


justice. 


witnesses one at a time, went attended by his friends. Hi 
contended before the Court that, at least, one person to take 
notes of the evidence for him ought to be admitted. The Court 

yuld consider nothing but the Governor’s order. ‘‘ Then I 
suppose,” said Mr. Fitzjames, “if the Governor ordered you, 
you would hang me without a trial,’’ whereupon the Colonial 
surgeon, Dr. Bradshaw, one of the members of Council, was 
moved to wrath. Ie could not permit such statements to 
be made in his presence—it was a very improper remark for 
an official—the Governor was not likely to issue such an 
order, and he could not hear him ridiculed without dis- 
countenancing it. Most people would think that if Mr. 


Fitzjames ridiculed any one, it was Dr. Bradshaw. Governor 
Hill, however, considers this question to have been “ coarse 
and unbecoming language.” So little do we know in Eng- 
land how dangerous it is to take the name of a petty Colonial 
Governor in vain, and what a majesty hedges round a Colonel 
and a C.B., while he is invested with the terrible title of 
‘the executive |” 
Mr. Fitzjames now appealed to the Duke of Newcastle in 
2 letter dated 10th February, 1862. Before the mail left on 
the 21st, the Governor had prepared a counterblast. In the 
interval, a Mr. Salmon, “a young gentleman lately from 
magus, « clerk in the first mercantile house here,”’ was found 
an enough to repeat a conversation heard in a private 
nearly two months before. On the 22nd Mr. Fitzjames 
led on to vindicate himself in writing from a charge 
nd seditious language against the Governor, 
and informed that the Governor would bring the matter before 
the Council. He asked three days later for the names of the 
witne against him, and a statement of their evidence— 
what, in a regular criminal trial, would be called a copy 
of the depositions. It was refused. Four days later the 
Council met. The Governor read Mr. Salmon’s letter, and 
also letters from Dr. Deane, in whose house the conversation 
took place, and from a Mr. Seigniac, of whom the last would 
only say that he never listened to such conversations, 
but Mr. Fitzjames seemed to be abusing the Governor. 
Two other persons who were present had been in no 
interrogated. No witnesses were confronted with 
They were not on oath. He had no pet 
In vain did he protest and ask 
He had to retire from the 


was 
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Mr. Fitzjames. 
ar of cross-exi a ition. 
for time to prepare his defence. 
uncil-room, was found guilty, and suspended from all his 
employments until the final decision of the Colonial Office 
was given. Since this time Mrs. Deane has corroborated Mr. 
Salmon and her husband; but circumstances which we can 
not detail have convinced us that neither Dr. nor Mrs. 
acquitted of prejudice. The case, therefore, really rests 
umon’s unsupported evidence, not given on oath, and 
unsifted by cross-examination ; yet -~ sentence of the Council 
has been confirmed by the Duke of Newcastle. We do not 
mean to defend Mr. Fitzjames altogether . He seems to us to 
have been very indiscreet, and to have sided latterly with the 
natives and missionaries somewhat osteutatiously. But he 
also seems to have been made the —— of a series of insults, 
which drove and were intended to drive him almost to mad- 
ness. Before the Council he said that ‘*he had always been 
an upright, hard-working officer; that he felt the Governor 
had not treated him well; that he had discharged his duties 
to the satisfaction of the bar and with patient zeal; that he 
whiere he often at 
night watered his couch with tears.” This may not be very 
dignified language, but it has the pathos which is the natural 
language of a man who feels that. he has been wronged and 
that his enemies at last h ave him on the hip. It may very 
well be that a trial would show that he did use the very gross 
language imputed to him. We fear that there is too much 
reason to believe that he may have attempted since his sus- 
pension to tamper with the Deanes—coloured people like 
himself, but who, it should be remembered, seem to be 
distrusted on all hands. But all this, even if the truth of it 
were proved, is nothing to the purpose. The question is 
not whether a man of the sensitive temperament of all half- 
castes has been betrayed into errors or even grave faults 
under very great provocation, but whether he has had simple 
The course pursued by Colonel Hill may be that 
** laid down in her Majesty’s instructions ;” but it was a grossly 
unjust course, nevertheless. First, he requires the accused to 
send in the evidence by which he answered the charge with- 
out communicating to him the evidence by which it is 
supported. Then he suspends him on mere written deposi- 
tions without giving him a chance of sifting the evidence, or 
calling the other persons who were present at the alleged con- 
versation. And the Duke of Newcastle upholds the Governor 
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in this conduct. There is a lamentable similarity in the con- 
duct of his Grace in this case, and in that of the dismissed | 
lonian judges. There is no despotism in the world like the 
despotism of a petty military Governor of an out-of-the-way | 
colony—but when it is strengthened by the contempt of an 
ordinary middle-class European for black blood, it becomes the 
meanest and most insolent of tyrannies. It gives no fair trial, 
and there is, as it appears, practically no appeal. 





HEROES AND THEIR LIKENESSES. 
jy JE doubt whether we, “the heirs of all the ages,” have in- 
vented any new pleasure by which we shall swell the per- 
manent inheritance of our children much more substantial than that 
few pence, to individualize at a single 





art which enables us, for a 
glance our notions of the 
hundred distinguished men, whose names are daily before our eyes 
and achievements upon our lips. There is a set-off to the advan- 
tage of railways and telegraphs. They, no doubt, enlarge the 
opportunities, but for that very reason they sadly increase the 
fuss and turmoil, of life. But to buy for sixpence a card which 
gives distinctness to our notions of upwards of fifty distinguished 
men, who are scattered over a whole continent, living in tents in the 
tropics, making their head-quarters behind fiercely assaulted bat 
teries, leading cavalry raids into hostile countries, bending their | 
careworn heads over politicians’ desks, firing off their random 
oratory from pulpits, or concocting their sensation telegrams in 
newspaper Offices, is certainly a limited, but also a real enjoy- 
ment, which carries no corresponding labour with it. Whether 
it is a privilege in any other sense than a literary pleasure 
is, perhaps, doubtful. What we gain beyond an agreeable 
satisfaction of the imagination by seeing, for instance, that | 
the man who gained the battle of Murfreesborough, and who | 
has just crossed the Tennessee and occupied Chattanooga, is a | 
handsome soldier, with a long straight nose that descends directly 
in the line of the forehead, and a mouth about which there isa plea- 
sant play of military gallantry, it is not easy to say. But that it is | 
gratifying to substitute this individual face in our minds for the | 
unknown quantity which we had hitherto been obliged to 
connect with the nine letters of Rosecranz’s name, when we hear | 
of that General’s exploits, is unquestionable. Who does not feel | 
that ‘ Rosecranz has taken Chattanooga” 
interest, after the first word has been translated into a certain 
limited amount of visual significance, than while both the subject 
and the predicate of the sentence remained in blank for us, or, at 
least, only connected themselves in our minds with a number of other 
propositions concerning each, as equally without impression for the 
retina? It may be laid down as a certainty that a piece of personal 
news is interesting in proportion to the number and freshness of our 
mental associations with the subject of it,—much more interesting, 
even if we have once brushed against him in the street or seen 
his back as he turned a corner, or only so much as succeeded 
him in a morning call, so as to say to ourselves, ‘‘He was 
in the house a few minutes before I entered it,”—than if the 
track of our life has never in any way approached his own. And | 
though it would be hard to say that it is instructive to have once 
seen the hat and umbrella of the Duke of Wellington vanishing in the 
distance, the time will, no doubt, come when men who have done 
so, will read and speak of him with far deeper interest than if 
they had only read his praises. 

Still more, of course, do photographs of eminent men add to 
the pleasure of reading of their achievements. Do they add 
much to the real meaning of history? We have before us, in a 
single portruit-carte, fifty-two photographic heads of modern 
American generals and civilians, some Northern some Southern, 
with Washington’s calm old-fashioned face, looking gravely out 
of the eighteenth century at us, in the centre. Here, within | 
the space of an ordinary carte, are congregated the heads | 
that have brewed this storm, so that, sitting quietly at home, 
we can pierce at fifty-two distinct points the white mist 
of words and names which hangs over that American chaos. 
It is not easy at first to define our gain,—and yet every 
one knows how eagerly a like set of authentic portraits of the 
Peloponnesian generals and statesmen, a good photographic 
group of David and his associates in the cave at Ziklag, or | 
even one commanding head belonging to one and the same | 
race in each generation since the Christian era, so as to| 
show the gradual fashioning of time, would be coveted. There 
are, indeed, spots in the universe where such photographs | 
might still by bare possibility be taken. Some one pointed out, 
not long ago, that rays of light which left the earth when Abraham 
was buying the cave of Machpelah must at the present moment be 


exterior form and features of half a | 





gives us a livelier 








| a false impression about him. 


arriving in some fixed star a few trillion miles away, and might, 
therefore, with sufficiently sensitive materia's, be made to yield a 
photographic group of that transaction. And, if that were any- 
now attainable he, e, instead of only in remote constellations, it can- 
not be doubted one would read history with a new relish. But 
what do we learn by connecting a specific face with a catalogue 
of actions, more than we should know in any case? Even if the 
photograph be a true likeness of the face, will the face neces- 
sarily add to our knowledge of the man? Most men, judging by 
their own intimacies, would answer in the affirmative; but very 
often what we call the expression of familiar faces is mere 
association that we have learned to attach to facial move- 
ments, only as we learn to attach ideas of electricity to the 
sound of thunder. We know that one friend frowns when 
he is thinking hard, and with him we associate a frown with 
embarrassed thought; another frowns when he is nervous, and 
in him the frown denotes shy or sensitive feeling—and then we 
call those lines in their forehead expressive. Yet they are not 
really expressive originally at all, but only become so by long habit. 
The first sight of this frown in either face would probably mislead 
instead of instructing us; we should think it a sign of anger. And 
thus it is often exceedingly questionable whether the mere vision 
of a public man’s face, not previously or otherwise known to us, is 
likely to add to our positive knowledge of him, or rather to give us 
Here, for example, is a photograph 
of a three-quarter face, contemplative, serene, Shakespearian, with 
the collars turned back, with moustache but no beard, exceedingly 
like the better likenesses of Shakespeare in its upper portion, 
showing a placid brow and heavy brooding eyelids, only a thinner 
and, perhaps, ungenial mouth. To which of the American Generals 
do our readers suppose that it belongs ? ‘To General Lee or General 
MClellan? No; but to General Butler. And, supposing the photo- 
graph true, will it add anything to our instruction to remember 
that the tyrant of New Orleans, whose military severities were even 
less disereditable than his private gains, has a musing, refined, 
antique, literary face, with, perhaps, a flavour of hard and for- 
bidding lines lurking under the shadow of the moustache? Again, 
here is a civilian face—solemn, didactic, important, still young, but 
going in for “ judiciousness,” the kind of face which one is 
accustomed to sec in men who deprecate indiscreet theories, 
and school those still younger, telling them that they will learn 
by sad experience to take wiser views in time. Do our readers 
suppose it must be Mr. Chase or Mr. Memminger, big with 
financial caution? No; but Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
the editor of the most discreditable paper in the world, and who is 
commonly said to have compensated himself once for a severe 
chastisement, by telegraphing to his own journal a frank “‘sensa- 
tion heading” as to the stripes he had received, which sold the 
edition. Then there is an amiable, weak, confused, woolly- 
headed-looking military bust, with fat cheeks and head narrow- 
ing towards the top, eminently a “worthy” young officer not 
likely to distinguish himself. It is “Stonewall” Jackson. Here, 
again, is a grave, square, open countenance, speaking a frank heart, 
an earnest devotion to freedom, and the compressed resolve to 
maintain it at the sacrifice of life. This, surely, must belong to a 
Northerner of the squarest Republican type. It is the face of John 
C. Breckinridge, the last Southern candidate for the Presidency. 
Certainly, in none of these cases does the picture of the countenance 
and bearing suggest any addition of value to one’s knowledge, though 
it may, perhaps, break the chain of former associations. 

On the other hand, there are some heads, generally either the 
most powerful or the reverse, which it is a permanent satisfaction to 
have identified in one’s mind with the career which has expressed it. 
Here is the head of Mr. Jefferson Davis, with an imperial eye that 
seems to see the future and control it, and a mouth strong, thin, com- 
pressed, half-ascetic, like Father Newman's, speaking of vast power 
of self-denial for 4‘stant ends, but with a shadow of cynicism and 
intrigue just hanging about it, that tells a nature not incapable of 
breaking faith. Here is Mr. Lincoln, honest above all things, not 
keen, but shrewd, logical as a Scot, anxious as a Yankee, with a sad 
humour, and a strong touch of coarseness,—not a fine face, not 
a face at its ease, but trustworthy in the highest degree, and, 
for the rest, something between a farmer’s and an artizan’s (too 
shrewd for the one, too safe for the other) after he has cleaned 
himself on Sunday morning. Again, there is a satisfaction in con- 
necting this clear-eyed, courtly Vandyck-face with General Lee ; 
this very industrious, painstaking face, which suddenly falls away to 
nothing, with the Confederate General Johnstone, who has always 
been going to relieve every place of importance, and has never 
relieved any; in learning that this sweet and poetical profile belongs 
to the Federal Lieutenant Mulligan, whose noble defence of Lex- 
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ington, in Missouri, against overwhelming Southern forces, was one 
of the greatest exploitsof the war; in knowing that refined and manly 


head to be Governor Sprague’s, of Rhode Island, who fitted out a | 
regiment at the commencement of the war at his own sole expense. 


Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason, too, look quite as disagreeable as 


one could wish. Mr. Slidell is the ideal of a man who would 


think it a privilege to get into a scrape himself if he could | 


only involve his host and patron too; Mr. Mason, more of the 


bull-dog, ready to fasten on friends and foes alike. The most 


peculiar intellectual satisfaction, however, arises from knowing | 


that this would-be strong, essentially weak, conceited, face run to 
seed, with hair a little bristled and the whole attitude breathing 
“ Our WarCorrespondent, Mr. Jefferson Brick ” as an adult, belongs 
to Mr. Secretary Seward. And, finally, there is a great inward peace 
of mind in making acquaintance with that officer whose bulging 
forehead is exactly equal in height to the rest of his countenance, 
the eyebrows bisecting the head. It is the kind of forehead one con- 
ceivesa morbid desire to break in, in consequence of a moral certainty, 
seeking however physical verification, that the forehead is cavernous, 
and not solid. If really solid, it is clear that the figure belonging to it 


would be in stable equilibrium only on the head, and in unstable on 
the feet, like the spherical-footed dolls children play with, if the 

sphere constituted the head itself instead of a globe round the feet 
of the tumbler. Otherwise, it isa good, confused, magnanimous face, | 
that expresses the fullest confidence in its own fuzziness, and | 


belongs to the only officer who always maintained, with much 
justice, that he was not fit for his post. 

On the whole, we gather from looking at the likenesses of public 
men that there are two classes of human faces and frames—those 
which properly express their inhabitants, and those which only by 


time and association get certain moral associations with them which | 


friends, by experience, learn to interpret, but which are by no means 
a result of “ pre-established harmony.” Many men’s countenances 
are strictly opaque fortifications, from behind the veil of which 


their characters stolidly survey the world, and are never distinctly | 


seen ; and even by their friends are known, in spite of their features, 
the interpretation of which is as much a gradually acquired 
skill as any part of the social tact of life. Others, again, have the 
art or the misfortune to mould their bodies into real organs of their 
character, so that the merest stranger can identify them at once. 
The highest class of power of any sort generally impresses itself 
somehow upon the face, and the lowest sort of imbecility or iniquity 
inevitably does so; but between the two there is a large field of an 


apparently accidental kind,—only some of the occupants of which | 


manage to write their qualities in their face. Some there are, of 
little note, who inscribe their good humour in jovial eyes, their 


clumsiness on unmanageable masses of flesh, their sincerity in an | 


open gaze and firm candid mouth. On the other hand, there are quite 
as many of the second and lower orders of ability and goodness whose 


faces are not blanks, but yet nothing particular, nothing capable | 


of any interpretation—faces, in short, of which the expressiveness 


does not lie in feature and marked lines, but in characteristic habits | 


of management, with which you must be familiar before you can 
pretend to understand them. 


possessing the evidence that a hero's face is not characteristic, and 
might have belonged to unheroic common sense. 





A MISSING LINK. 

YJX\HERE is, perhaps, no suffering incidental to humanity which 

the well-fed find it so hard to realize as the agony of star- 
vation. ‘They dread that form of death by instinct more than any 
other, strive all their lives to secure themselves against it, and 
admit that it is the pang which, if justification were possible, 
‘would justify breaches of moral law. However they may legislate, 
all good men feel that actual pressing hunger takes the moral guilt 
out of theft. 
diseases which they dread a great deal less, and shudder at sudden 
and horrible deaths, such as the fall of a student into Vesuvius, re- 
corded last week, with a chill horror which a tale of starvation very 
often fails to excite. It is, perhaps, well that it should be so, or the 


notices which occasionally appear among the legal reports would | 


be a serious addition to the mental strain which is the drawback, as 
it is also the special feature, of modern civilized life. There was 
a little paragraph of the kind in the Times of Tuesday, an over- 
condensed report of an ordinary coroner's inquest, which when 
examined reveals a story filled with elements of horror 
such as Edgar Poe alone among fiction-makers, and Edgar 
Poe only when drunk with morphine, would have ventured 
to invent. The scene was, of course, Bethnal Green, the worst 
corner in that vast wilderness of houses which we call East London, 


. . * | 
But so much does the imagination 
love distinctness in petty detail, that even in this case it enjoys | 


Still they realize it far less accurately than many | 


} t 


ntains the population of Denmark, and is more utterly 
l by the well-to-do classes and governing men than the 
remotest corner of the kingdom. 
Marshall, an elderly man who had been a cooper, but, being run 
over, had for two years been unable 


22 
which cont 
1 
I 


} 
' ta 


aia ice . 
rhe victim was one George 


to obtain employment. He 
was a married man, and after their furniture had all been sold his 
wife applied to the Union for aid. The case was not then an 
| extreme one, and the guardians refused all assistance unless the 
;man would enter the house, which he, 


growing old, declared an 


sick, and wounded, and 
If Miss 
| Cobbe’s stories of poor-house infirmaries are as true as we believe 
lthem to be, he had reason for his 
| cas he must have lost the care and 
| 
| 


alternative worse than death. 
abhorrence, and in any 
sympathy of his wife— 
some at 
He remained 
in a wretched lodging, a single room, with a bedstead for all the 
| furniture, for which they paid eighteenpence a week, and the wife 
| went out to try and earn bread for both. 


which 
least of our readers may be able to appreciate. 


a loss to a man slowly dying of disease 


She sold matches, get- 
| ting rid of some fourpenn’orth a day, half of which was profit, and 
probably begging the amount of her rent. Out of these few 
pennies she had to feed her husband and herself, both of them 
usually eating a little dry bread once a day. Lying helpless there, 
the man had, his wife said, an overpowering crave for meat; but 
in two years of labour she never once earned enough to be able to 
sssity for food increased with the pro- 
but it was not to] 


let him have it. The nee 


gress of the disease, : obtained, and the man, 


worn down by tivo years of continuous hunger till his corpse excited 
a shudder among the jury, at last died of exhaustion—a fate the 
imagination. It was the lot of the 
writer once to see a man starved into weakness, though still 
with his grasp of life remaining. He had bec 
healthy middy of eighteen ; 


horror of which tires the 


a powerful, 
but, wrecked on a deserted coast, he 
had lived nine days on clams, and as he was brought into hospital 
surgeons familiar with every form of suffering avoided a glance at 
his face. ‘Ten years after, when again a healthy and heavy man, 
| the look of suppressed torture which he then bore was still visible 
yet his suffering had not been a fiftieth part of that 
endured by this poor cooper. The facts were confirmed by medical 


on his face; 


evidence, and wife, who seemed, as a 
| 


by the appearance of the 
said as she gave her evidence, to be dying of starvation 
Court that, as it broke up, a 
subscription was raised just to ke The jury found a 


| verdict of death from want of sufficient food, and added a sharp 


| juryman 
then and there, and so horrified the 

' 

p her alive. 


censure upon the workhouse authorities. 

| The horror of the case is not, however, in the conduct of the 
guardians, and, indeed, they may be almost exonerated. The 
system of granting relief in aid of wages nearly ruined England, 
the tendency is always to return to it, and the only check yet dis- 


covered is that steady adherence to relief within the house, which 


in individual cases sometimes works so cruel a wrong. The true 
horror lies in the occurrence of such an incident in a city so full 


of wealth and liberality as London, the co-existence of such suffer- 


| ing for two long years with the charity which would have relieved 
it. ‘There is not the shadow of doubt that could London have 
been made aware of the existence of such a case the poor couple 
would have been drowned under benefits, and the fear of hunger, 
at all events, have passed away for ever. A very similar incident 
occurred a few months ago, but in that case the unfortunate man hap- 
pened to have attracted the attention of a gentleman with a known 
signature. He stated the facts with exceeding brevity, but in a week 
the sufferer had received upwards of ninety pounds. There is, indeed, 
a readiness to give in some classes which almost suggests a belief 


that money will compensate for their habitual neglect of all things 


|and men beyond their immediate range. There is money for any- 
| thing, and most of all for any form of intelligible physical suffering, 


| and the true evil is the want of some link between the abounding 
misery of the metropolis and its still more abounding readiness to 
| relieve. The thirsty soil is side by side with the reservoir, but the 
| channel which ought to be open is choked with respectabilities. In 
country districts the clergy of all denominations serve as ducts, 
and, on the whole, serve well. High Church or Low Church, Catho- 
tic or Dissenter, men whose lives are devoted to their work or men 
who simply follow an easy and respectable profession, they all do 
honest battle against the more terrible forms of misery, and asa rule 
succeed in alleviation. But what isa clergyman to do ina place like 
Bethnal Green, a single scavenger in a main sewer? Or what is 
any one else todo? Bethnal Green is not a corporate entity like 
a country town, where even gossip has in such cases a beneficial 
effect. It is a mere aggregate of houses, without resident gentry, 
| without resident proprietary, without any tie of common interest, 
lor habits, or acquaintanceship among its various classes, without 
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any one bond of unity except the parish officials, who are over 
worked, underpaid, and regarded by the population who really 
want them much as policemen are by convicts. Is it quite 
impossible to remedy this defect in our organization, to 
the link so visibly wanting through the whole of 
Suppose the men whose fortunes are built out 


supply 
Eastern London ? 
of the sweat of the men who congregate in those dreary regions 
established a society, with agents, with the direct and avowed 
object of supplementing the Poor-law. Such an enterprise would 
not require any large per-centage upon their incomes or on the 
rental of the district. Or if that is too Utopian, suppose they 
pay asingle agent, to whom the relieving officer may refer the 
cases which, being outside the Poor-law, still deserve the attention 
which can in happier districts be given by the clergy and the 
wealthier residents. Or suppose, again, that they made the places 
of the Union doctors worth the while of older men, and entrusted 
them, who know the poor, with the distribution of moderate funds. 


the view of learning whether any false brethren were betraying it, 
whole prosecution rested on deliberate and 


Accordingly, some of its agents boldly 


or whether the 
spontaneous fabrications. 
contrived to get access to the archives in San Michele, and thence 
carried off no less than seven sackfuls of documents. The authori- 
ties were perfectly dismayed at this theft, for the nature of some 
of the papers carried off was truly astounding. Amongst them 
were bundles of blank deposition papers, duly stamped with the 
Papal arms, and signed at the four corners by the chief informer, 
so that anything which might suit the purpose of the prosecutors 
could at any time be written in these papers as if sworn to by the 
witness. The foundation for the whole prosecution purported to 
rest on three letters addressed to Fausti, which were found amongst 
the papers seized in the house of a certain Venanzi. ‘There is no 


reason to believe that those letters are forgeries ; but it is established 


that the two men, Fausti and Venanzi, had no acquaintance with 


That last suggestion would directly link the Poor-law organization | 


with the charity of London—an improvement urgently wanted in | 


districts other than Bethnal Green. The local ministry,we doubt not, 
could suggest a dozen working plans; but the main thing required 
is an acknowledgment that organization is needed almost as much 
as money. 
dissociation between the well-fed and the poor, which requires to 
be removed first of all, and which, if the former class could 
realize starvation, would not for an hour. It is want of 
imagination, not of pity or liberality, which allows of the social 


exist 


anarchy amidst which such things can occur, the connecting 
which is missing, and not the motive power. 


o 
2 





THE FAUSTI TRIAL. 

V* incidentally alluded a short while ago to the prosecution 
\ / of Cavaliere Fausti in Rome on the charge of treasonable 
practices, as a case startling in its atrocity even after all allow- 
ance for the official hardness of heart proper to Pontifical Courts 


of Justice. This must be our excuse, therefore, for reverting 
to so stale a subject as the illustration of that perfectly ferocious 
injustice which only crack-brained enthusiasts or b - 


cates can deny to animate, on certain occasions, the grim dig- 
nitaries who preside in the States of the Church. Titus Oates 
was a loathsome monster who traflicked deliberately for his 
persons; but still, there 
about the cruel persecution 


own gain in the blood of innocent 
is this extenuating circumstance 
he promoted—that it was mainly the work of a 
public, itself the dupe of his coarse imposture, whereas, in this 
instance, we cannot resist the belief that all who shared in getting 
up this so-called trial and conviction of Fausti, must have done $0 
with the perfect knowledge of his innocence, and with the deliberate 
determination, by false evidence, to make him the scapegoat of 
political machinations. ‘The grounds for this strong opinion are 
furnished us in the reports of the trial, as given in two publications 
of unexceptionable authority—the one emanating from the Pon- 
tifical Government, and containing the whole of 
testimony brought against the prisoner, the 
presses of the National Committee, 
made before the tribunal by the prisoner's counsel, the publi- 
cation of which the Government suppressed. 

It may be remembered that on Sunday, the 22nd February, 
Cavaliere Fausti, as he came out from mass at San Carlo al Corso, 


the charges and 
other issuing from the 
and containing the defence 


each other, and there was offered no evidence to rebut the lAtter’s 
reiterated assertion that these letters from the provinces had not 
come by post, and that Fausti’s address, as of a man notoriously 
attached to Government, had been put on them as a trick to 


‘ensure their not being sequestrated by the customs’ officers at the 
gates, in the very likely event of their overhauling the bearer. That 


It is the neglect apparent in all such districts, the utter | 


. ' 
link 


| spontaneously actuated to depose to at the same moment. 


deluded | 


! 


this is a not uncommon device was admitted, and the Bishop of 
Aguila deposed to having become aware of his own name being 
used to promote the safe delivery of treasonable correspondence. 
There was, therefore, absolutely no external evidence to connect 
Fausti with these letters beyond the fact of their bearing his name 
on the outside. But they were in cipher, the key to which was, 
however, written in the margin of one, in a hand which 
two experts swore to be Fausti’s, while ten others swore in 


the most decided manner to a contrary opinion. Neverthe- 


less, the Court refused to have the matter referred to the 
inspection of a fresh set of experts on the demand of the prisoner's 
counsel. The rest of the evidence was of a much more direct kind ; 


if only it would stand the test of investigation. About a year 
previous, a lady of very easy virtue had been thrown into prison 
by the This 
woman, Costanza Diotalevi, now suddenly came forward, and volun- 


Xoman police on some very scandalous charges. 


teered important revelations against Fausti—revelations which 
her husband, who was not in prison, and apparently, therefore, 
moved by some mysterious impulse of affinity, happened to be 
These 
two persons are the chief witnesses ; it is the woman's signature 
that appears on the blank papers we have spoken of, and what 
deserves particular observation, in defiance of the Roman law in 
regard to king’s evidence, she was liberated without being con- 
fronted with the person whom she accused. Still more horrible, 
however, is the fact, as unblushingly attested by the official reports, 
that the evidence on which the Court has not been afraid to con- 
demn Fausti to twenty years of the galleys does not even pre- 
sume to rest on one single point within the personal knowledge of 
the witness, who deposed never to have been in company with Fausti, 


‘and declared that she obtained the matter of her communication 


(we quote the official depositions), ‘from an intimate confidant of 
ali 


| Fausti’s, whom she said that she could not compromise by revealing 


this name.” 


Yoman Government and the Roman police 


And the 


, have the effrontery to dare to publish such a statement, and aver a 


respect for such scruples, in the face of their daily and notorious 


| violation of all private rights! 


the most fashionable church of Rome, was arrested and marched | 
| ° ° ° ° 
needless,—to lay bare all the gross fabrications which constitute the 


off to prison under circumstances of extraordinary publicity, on the 
astounding charge that he, who all his life had been the intimate 
confidant of the Antonelli family, had been the whole while an 
active conspirator against the Pope. The sensation created by this 
event was heightened by the eagerness with which the Government 
functionaries made it known that by Fausti’s arrest they had at last 
laid their hands on the whole plottings of the revolutionary party, and 
had got hold of the materials which must unfold all their doings, 
and expose all the participators therein to conviction. It will help 
the reader to understand the case if we tell him that it is firmly 
denied by all who are in connection with the Liberal party in 


It is impossible,—after what we have stated it will be happily 


bulky matter of this monstrous crime, perpetrated under a hideous 
We wish only to pick out a 
Madame 


assumption of the forms of justice. 
few atrocities to help the reader to conceive the rest. 
Diotalevi deposed to Fausti having over and over again (spessissimo) 
attended the Correa Theatre during the summer of 1861, occupy- 
ing always a particular reserved seat, and there holding intercourse 
with an individual whom she named. Fausti swore he had not 
been for twenty years in that theatre, and vainly asked to have 


| the registers of the play-house examined, which would prove who 
| was the subscriber to that seat which he was said to have occupied. 


Rome that they ever had the slightest relations with Fau-ti, and 


that we ourselves are intimately persuaded that they speak the truth 
on this head. From the first, the Liberal Committee was, therefore, 
thoroughly aware that no prosecution of Fausti which rested on true 
evidence could possibly involve any of its members. But it speedily 
became known that Fausti was being made the lay figure for getting 
up a prosecution of monstrous proportions, and that depositions 
were being accumulated which aimed at involving hundreds of 
individuals in one charge of conspiracy. The Committee, therefore, 


took steps to ascertain the real nature of what was going on, with | 


Moreover, it was proved that the individual with whom he was 
there represented to be conversing had at that season already 
emigrated from Rome. But Madame Diotalevi was able to providé 
even more astounding information. Through her anonymous 
friend, who should have been Fausti’s shadow, she not only was 
enabled to give daily communications of all his doings, but also a 
key to the cipher used by him for treasonable correspondence, 
which happily coincided with the very cipher in the letter seized 
at Venanzi’s house, and at last to put the Government in the 
way of laying its hands on other letters which were affirmed to be 
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written by Fausti, and most perfectly tallied in their writing with 
that 
While Fausti is reported to have been named chief agent of the | 

' } 
Liberal party, and the man through whom the revolutionary 


which the two Government experts pronounced to be his. 


Government at Turin transmitted to its friends in Rome instructions 
and money—while the depositions of the informer, with a precision 
and a detail that leave nothing to be desired, keep the Government 
informed of every arrival of money and treasonable desput ‘hes 
from abroad, these wonderfully explicit spies have somehow no 
means of ever once laying their hands on a single document sent 
to Fausti from without, or on one of the numerous couriers whos 
passage to and fro they re gularly signalize All that th Vy can do 


Government in the way of knowing the hours and th 


disposal 


is to put th 


day when Fausti, who has at his a relay of such expert 


messengers, is simple enough to do the Government the favour of 
wantonly betraying himself by dropping into that notorious insti- 
tution the Roman Post Office letters ostentatiously addressed t 
the Prefect of Rieti—that individual being to boot a noted political 
exile from Roz and an object of particular aversion to th 
Government, the occurrence of whose name on a letter must at 
once ensure its seizure. As to the nature of the letters which ar 
ascribed to Fausti, and which are printed in the official report, 





the unavoidable impression they must leave on the mind of any on 
not utterly dead to 


the shamelessness of those who dare to let the 


all sense of justice and truth, is one of profound 
bewilderment at 


world look on such glaring impostures. They bear on their 
face the clumsy stamp of their forgery. Fausti not only | 
is made to sign at full length his name to letters which, | 


with such an address, no sane individual would ever trust to the 
Roman post,—Fausti—the man whom we are asked to believe an 
incessant contriver of astute machinations ; but in the exuberanc« 
of his stupidity we are requested to believe that he sent to inform 
the Prefect of Rieti, by the public post, that he had despatched to 
him a confidential agent! Now, this particular letter is a specimen 
of the whole collection of documents. They are all of them just | 
precisely such as Fausti could have written only, if demented, or 
A more vulgar and bungling | 


| 


if he wanted to incriminate himself. 
piece of fabrication never was produced, and we know that high | 
officials of eminently Catholic views have not hesitated to express their 

conviction in unambiguous terms that Fausti has fallen a victim | 
to a foul tissue of audacious forgeries. We have no other interest 

in this matter beyond that of vindicating justice, even when she | 
is outraged in the person of a man who has no pe culiar claims to 
sympathy, and that of showing to what an iniquitous prostitution 
of everything that ought to be religiously sacred those men can 
lend themselves under the influence of political passions, who yet so 
impudently would arrogate to themselves a peculiar devotion to 

principle. For to whatever degree it is possible that Pius IX. may 
himself have been ignorant of all the facts of the case, it is utterly 
inconceivable that the Churchmen who composed the Court which 
condemned Fausti should have been blind to the iniquity they wer 
perpetrating. 


THE CAVENDISHES.—WHIG PERIOD. 
IPVMIE second history of the Cavendishes, their career as a great 
Whig House, devoted to the cause which in those days re- 


presented freedom, the cause, that is, of aristocratic as opposed to 

regal government, commences before the death of the third Earl. | 
Iie lived for years, as we have said, as a respectable nonentity, | 
but his son, after receiving the usual education, and making th« 

grand tour, married a daughter of the House of Ormond, served | 
in a naval action, went in the suite of Mr. (afterwards the Duke | 
of) Montagu to France, where he was nearly killed in an encoun- } 
ter with three of the French King’s guards at the Opera House, 
was elected for Derbyshire, and threw himself warmly into the | 
“country party,” of which Lord Russell was the acknowledged | 
head. By his determined conduct he greatly incensed the Court 

party, distinguishing himself particularly by his zeal for the Pro- 

testant religion and against Popery. 
with his friend Lord Russell one of the Privy Council, exerted him- | 
self strenuously in support of the Exclusion Bill, and suffered from | 
the reaction produced by that violent measure. 
find in the Gazette published at Whitehall, January 31, 1680, this | 
curt notice :—‘‘ This evening the Lord Russell, the Lord Caven- | 
dish, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powle prayed the King to give 

them leave to retire from his Council Board. To which his | 
Majesty was pleased to answer, ‘ With all my heart!’” Lord | 
Cavendish continued to attend all the consultations of Russell and | 
his friends, till at length he objected to something brought for- 

ward as too dangerous, and absented himself thenceforth, though | 
he kept up his political connection with the party. This probably | 


In 1679 he was appointed 


Accordingly we | 


| opposition in the Upper Iouse. 


| Earl; 
| 


Sidney sulk 


flinched from their side, appearing at the trial as a witness in Lord 


saved his head when Russell and red, but he never 
Russell's favour, offering to change clothes with him and remain in 
prison in his stead, and attending him to the last with unswerving 
devotion and affection. In 1684 his father’s death made him Earl 
of Devonshire, and from this time he assumed the leadership of the 


‘**He was well qualified to do 


so,” says Macaulay. ‘In wealth and influence he was second to 
none of the English nobles; and the general voice designated 
jhim as the finest gentleman of his time [lis magnificence, 
his tastes, his talents, his classical learning, his high spirit, 
the grace and urbanity of his manners were admitted by hi: 
nemi His eulogists, unhappily, could not pretend that hi 


‘als had escaped untainted from the widespread contagion of 


Though an enemy of Popery and of arbitrary power, 


I had b n averse to extreme courses, had been willing, when 
the Exclusion Bill was lost, to agree to a compromise, and had 


never been concerned in the illegal and imprudent schemes which 
had brought discredit the Whig In the 


year the Prince, whom he had endeavoured to exclude, sueceeded 


on following 


party.’ 


as James II., and a mischance befell the Earl which is differ- 
ently related by different writers. We will confine ourselves to 
Kennet’s account, who affirms that a Colonel Culpeper wa 
instigated to insult the Karl in the precincts of the Court. 


Devonshire, though a& man ol qui k t mper an l proved courage, 
but after the defeat 


Monmouth Culpeper was prevailed on to encounter the Earl 


at first scornfully pardoned his. antagonist, 


of 


again in the presence-chamber, and give him an_ insulting 
look. [he proud Peer lost all patience, seized the bravo 
by the nose, led him out of the chamber, and then 
struck him with his cane. For this offence, a great one 
against etiquette, but against etiquette only, he was summoned to 


the King’s Bench, vainly pleaded his privilege as a Peer, was fined 
30,000/2., and was committed to the King’s Bench until the sum 
should be paid. ‘The amount was probably more than one year’s 


income, or equivalent to a fine at the present day of 150,000/. : 
and the Earl, boiling with indignation, broke prison, and betook 
himself to Chatsworth. ‘The Sheriff of Derbyshire was ordered to 
arrest him ; but by this time the Cavendishes had a hold on their 
tenantry other than that of money, and the Earl turned the tables 
by arresting the official, and keeping him in Chatsworth in 
honourable custody till he had made terms with the King. His 
mother offered James bonds for 60,0002., signed by Charles I. and 
II., for moneys received during their necessities from the third 
but the faithless tyrant cared as little for the honour of his 
house as for justice, repudiated the debts, and demanded a bond for 


the whole amount. It was given, and was found am mg James's 


| pap rs after his flight and cancelled by William IIL, while the 
House of Lords reversed the sentence as contrary to Magna Charta. 


‘The Earl, during his seclusion from business, which lasted nearly 
four years, occupied himself with rebuilding Chatsworth, laying out 
the grounds afresh, and furnishing the house in a style which excited 
As the tendency of the King's 
Government, however, became more evident, he secretly plunged 


the envy of foreign magnates. 
into politics once more, and opened a correspondence with the 
Hague, strenuously urging the Prince of Orange to interpose . 
On the first alarm of the preparations in Holland, James summoned 
the Earl to Court, but he excused himself, and when his cousin, the 
Duke of Newcastle, visited him and talked much of the danger of 
revolution, he answered only in general terms. The instant the 
Duke had disappeared he held a meeting with his old enemy the 
Earl of Danby, for whose imp achment he had voted, and after a 
full reconciliation and avowals of past indiscretion, they concerted 
measures with Lord Delamere, Sir Scroop Howe, and others of the 
greatest influence, to raise Derbyshire on behalf of the Priuce. 
the smaller gentry, however, were horribly afraid of another 
** Bloody Assize,” and when the Deliverer’s fleet was driven back 
f, however, 


seized and retained in arrest. He hims never lost 


by the storm there was danger lest the Earl himself should be 
me 
heart,and the moment the Prince arrived, placed himself at the head 
of his tenantry—an act which, had James succee led, would have cost 
him his life and lands—and read to the corporation of Derby the 
Prince's first declaration. ‘The town refused to move, and the Earl, 
with his force swelling at every step, marched to Nottingham, where 
he issued a declaration of the views and desires of his party, and 
where he was joined by the Princess Anne. He escorted her with 
his whole force to Oxford, and thence repaired to Sion House, 
where he was welcomed by William as one of his steadiest friends. 
In the Convention Parliament he was the most conspicuous sup- 
porter of extreme Whig ideas, and it was at his house that the 


Lords assembled to devise some compromise between the claims of 
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William and Mary. It is to him, too, that the sentence which, 
for the first time in our history, assigned the supreme power in the 
State to the House of Commons, is ascribed. The Tory Lords 
wished to proceed to business on the 25th January, but Devonshire 
proposed and carried a delay till the 29th, ** by which time,” he said, 
‘we may have some lights from below which may be useful for 
our. guidance,” a pregnant remark for which he was severely 
censured. On the accession of the new sovereign he was made 
Lord-Lieutenant of Derbyshire, and sworn of the Privy Coun- 
cil, in which capacity he is recorded to have refused an enor- 
mous bribe. Im January, 1691, he attended William to 
the Hague, distinguishing himself as usual by the magnifi- 
cence of his life; but he resented keenly William’s leaning 
towards the Tories. He could not comprehend that the Prince 
had become King of England, not of the Whigs, and expressed 
himself so bitterly that Macaulay thinks his language gave 
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character of the Duke of Newcastle, and the timidity of his brother, 
Mr. Pelham, the Duke, in 1749, resigned his post of Lord 
Steward (to which he had been re-appointed on bis return from 
Ireland, with a seat in the Cabinet), and retired to Chatsworth, 
where he died, December 5th, 1755. His eldest son and successor 
William, fourth Duke of Devonshire, had filled several publ 

offices during his father’s lifetime. He had sat for Derbyshire in 
the Commons, and had been called up to the House of Peers in the 
barony of 1605. He was Mast of the Horse, in 1751; one of 
the Privy Council and a Lord of Regency in 1752. In January, 
1754, he was made Governor of the county of Cork; in the 
February of the following year Lord High Treasurer of that 
kingdom, in room of the last Earl of Burlington. These two 
offices he retained all his life. In March, 1755, he was made 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in which post he continued till 
November, 1756, when he was made First Lord of the Treasury. 


rise to what Lord Preston stated on his trial—that Wil- | This last appointment ensued on the resignation of the Duke of 


liam Penn had told him that Devonshire was in communication | 
with the Court of St. Germain’s. No one, however, credited 
the assertion ; and when Preston was proceeding 
part of his accusation in the King’s presence, William stopped 
him, saying to Carmarthen, ‘ My lord, we have had enough of | 
this.” In 1694 William showed his sense of the Earl's services by | 
creating him Marquis of Hartington and Duke of Devonshire, on 
the same day that the Earl of Bedford was raised to a similar 
In 1695, the Queen being dead, Devonshire was 


+ 


to repeat this 


dignity. 
appointed one of the Lords’ Justices during the absence of William, 
and, in that capacity, received the confessions of Sir John Fenwick, 
implicating Shrewsbury, Godolphin, and Marlborough, and trans- 
mitted them direct to the King, without showing them to his col- 
leagues—a proceeding which the accused Ministers much resented, 
but William, probably, much appreciated. On the Dill of attainder 





against Sir John, however, Devonshire, at the head of a small sec- 
tion of the Whigs, while supporting the earlier stages of the bill, to 
intimidate, as he said, the prisoner into further revelations, refused to | 
support the third reading unless the prisoner’s life were guaranteed, 
and his sentence commuted to perpetual banishment, declaring his 
dislike of bills of attainder. He strongly opposed, however, the “ Re- 
sumption Bill” for royal grants in Ireland, and continued in the 
King’s favour to the last, being one of those present at his death. 
Queen Anne continued him in the office of Lord Steward, and he 
consistently supported the measures of the Whig party, the war with 
France, &c., and was appointed one of the English Commissioners 
to settle the union with Scotland. He died on the 18th of August, 
1707, at Devonshire House, Piccadilly, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age, leaving one of the few unblemished memories of that period 
of political demoralization. He was the flower of his race, the one 
inember of the House to whom it had been given to stake lands and 
life on a side which, though that of an order, was also that of the 
people. 

His eldest son William, the second Duke, was not a man of any 
great political weight beyond the influence attaching to his position 
as the head of a great Whig house. This secured him on three 
several occasions the office of Lord President of the Council, and 
he was more than once appointed a Lord Justice during King 
George's absence in Germany. He attached himself in politics 
more especially to Townshend and Walpole, in opposition to Stan- 
hope and Sunderland, and died in June, 1729, having married Lady 
Rachel Russell, daughter of his father’s friend, Lord William 
Russell. His eldest son by her, William, the third Duke, like his 
father and grandfather, acted as Lord Steward of the Household. 
He was four times one of the Lords Justices, during the King’s 
absence from England, and in 1737 was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in which office he coutinued for seven years. His 
talents, though not brilliant, were respectable and solid. Sir 
Robert Walpole, to whom he was consistently attached throughout 
life, even said of him that on a subject that required mature delibera- 
tion he would prefer his opinion to that of any other person ; and 
Horace Walpole, calling on him one day at Devonshire House, and 
finding him from home, left the following epigram on his table :— 

““Ut dominus domus est; non extra fulta columnis 
Marmoreis splendet ; quod tenet intus habet,” 
which may be translated :— 
“ Like host like house; without no pillared show 
Of marble shines; within their wealth they stow.” 

In his administration of Ireland he only followed the instruc- 
tions of Walpole, without leaving any mark of personal 
character on the Government; but he has the merit of at 
least once intimidating into submission Dean Swift, who had 
had the cathedral bells muffled lest they should ring a peal in 





Newcastle, the elder Pitt becoming Secretary of State. Up to 
that time Devonshire’s connection had been with Fox—of course, 
the elder Fox. Lord Stanhope says of him, ‘* This nobleman was, 
| 


like his father, naturally averse to public business, but, like his 


father also, was highly esteemed by all parties for probity and 
truth. Dr. Johnson, for example, though opposed to the Duke in 
politics, bears a strong testim my to his character:—‘ He was not 
a man of superior abilities; but strictly faithful to his word. If, 
for instance, he had promised you an acorn, and none had grown in 
that year in his woods, he would not have been contented with that 
excuse, he would have sent to Denmark for it. Devonshire 
continued to hold this office after Litt's r signation down to June, 
1757, when Newcastle and Pitt forced their way into power again. 
With the new reign, new influences, and, indeed, a new policy, 
came into play, and the Duke, whom the Princess-Dowager sarcasti- 


| cally called the ** Prince of the Whigs,’ was naturally an object of 


intense dislike to the Earl of Bute and the King, who was striving 
to break the power of the great Whig connection. In October, 
1762, a crisis occurred. ‘The Duke of Newcastle, driven from 
power, intrigued with the great Whigs, and persuaded two of them 
—Devonshire and Rockingham—to resign their places in the 
Household. A few days afterwards, the King in Council called 
for the Council-book, and ordered the Duke of Devonshire’s 
name to be struck from the list. Soon after Neweastle, Grafton, 
and Rockingham haying been dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenan- 
cies of their counties for censuring the terms of the peace, Devon- 
shire, whose dismissal also had been designed, but averted by Fox, 
threw up his commission voluntarily. After this, though in the 
prime of life, his health gave way; he sought relief at Spa, in Ger- 
many, but on October 2nd, 1764, a renewed attack of palsy carried 
him off at the latter place, at the age of forty-four. Lord Stanhope, 
observing on the great loss sustained by the Whig party in his 
death, says that “it is not easy to discriminate between his cha- 
racter and his father’s, whom he seemed to have succeeded in princi- 
ples and disposition as much as in title and estates.” Had he sur- 
vived a little longer he might have assumed again high place on 
the return of Pitt to power, and have proved an ally in Pitt's real 
policy—that of pursuing liberal measures by the aid of the great 
aristocratic faction. 

His eldest son and successor, William, fifth Duke, was then 
only sixteen years of age, and “at no time did he study 
State affairs. But the importance of the House of Caven- 
dish was, in great measure, upheld by the late Duke's bro- 
thers. Lord John especially, the youngest of all, was well read, 
held in just esteem for his truth and honour, and resolute in his 
views, though shy and bashful in his manner. ‘ Under the appearance 
of virgin modesty,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ he had a contidence in 
himself that nothing could equal ‘In reality, however,” con- 
tinues Lord Stanhope, ‘ his abilities were only moderate, nor yet 
did he bring to public life any very steady application.” Burke, 
notwithstanding his eulogies of him after his death, during his life- 
time writes in a much more subdued tone respecting him, and in a 
letter expresses a wish that Lord John could be induced to show 
‘a degree of regular attendance on business.” “ Lord John ought 
to be allowed a certain decent and reasonable portion of fox- 
hunting; but anything more is intolerable.” Lord John was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1782 and again in 1783, and died 
unmarried in December, 1796. His elder brother, Lord George 
Cavendish, who died two years before him, also unmarried, 
brought to the Cavendish property an accession—the Holker estate, 
in North Lancashire, left him by Sir James Lowther, of Whitehaven, 
in 1753. We may also mention here that the Cavendishes have 
added to their influence in this part of the kingdom by purchasing 





honour of his arrival, After the fall of Walpole, disgusted with the 


the estates of the old family of Curwen, in the western part of the ad- 
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tv of Cumberland—estates the Curwenshad received, we 


jacent coun 
ibution of the abbey lands, and which, 


made them by this time Peers, 


reat dist: 


ry tle 
Ul 


believe, during th 
, would hav 


had th y been retained 
and enabled th perhaps, to win their brave but hopeless fight 
of two centuries with the Lowthers 

We are approaching the present day. The fifth Duke was 
chiefly remarkable as the husband of Georgiana, daughter of John 
Earl Spencer, the beautiful Duchess who won the vote of a West- 
minster butcher for her friend Fox with a kiss. This Duke had 
inherited the title of Lord Clifford of Lanesborough from his 
mother, heiress of Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington and Cork, 


and in 1831 he obtained for his younger brother, George Caven- 


dish, his mat rnal ol indfather’s title of Burlington. il s grand- 
son is Duke of Devonshire, the sixth Duke, son of the fifth, 
dying unmarried. ‘This Duke-—William Spencer—was remark- 
able for his marvellous taste in horticulture, which he grati- 
fiel with the assistance of Sir Joseph Paxton, whom he 
picked up as an under-gardener at Kew, till Chatsworth 
and Chiswick became the noted centres of all that was novel 
and magnificent in his favourite pursuit. A true Cavendish 
in every instinct, magnificent, accomplished, and dissolute, he was 
pursued through life by a story which asserted that he was a 
changeling, bound bya family compact not to marry. He did not 


1 


uy} the estates ; the 
port of a charge probably based on the tale of 


marry, and he did « but in those two facts lay 
only evidence in sup 
some discarded waiting-maid. ‘There is scarcely a noble in Eng- 
land whose title is not assailed by some such rumour, though it more 
generally takes the form of a secret or Scotch marriage, made by some 
half-forgotten ancestor. ‘The present Duke—also a William—has 
taken little part in public life, though the conjoined wealth 
of the Devonshire and Burlington titles gives him enormous influ- 


ence; but his heir, the Marquis of Hartington, has devoted himself 


to politics, and bids fair, with the assistance of a brother who is | 


just coming forward, and from whom the advanced Whigs hope 
much, to revive the political influence of the House of Cavendish. 
Their further rise will be watched without annoyance, for though 
founded by a sequestrator, made by a marrying widow, and dis- 
tinguished throughout their history by a personal character which 
is that rather of Continental than of English noblesse, they have 
deserved well of their country. There was no English royalist like the 
chief of th 
than the head of the elder race, who made of a family of courtiers 
a steadily liberal House. ‘Their use 
to lead forlorn hopes, and as magnates they, at least, 
] 


1] 
ul 


younger branch, no Whig who dared or suffered more 


in politics has been that of 
men ready L 
»} 


teach the mi: iss that there are modes of life more brilliant an 


many coloured, if not more virtuous, than the steady pursuit o 


e ¢ l 
f 
bourgeois respectability. For four hundred years the Cavendishes 
have been gentlemen. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, August 12th, 
Tue flag of the Republic moves steadily forward all along the 


1863. 


line, and all the signs indicate that it will not be turned back. 
But when I tell you this, do not suppose that I expect no reverse 
hereafter, or that the rebellion will be at an end in ninety days, 


though that is not impossible. But did you ever stand upon the 


sea shore, close to the water's edge, when the tide was just at the | 


flood? At first you could not see it rise. Indeed, it seemed to you as 
if the little waves were shrinking from the shore, each one falling 
a little pre 
little more than recovers the lost ground, then there is another 
falling back, and then another sweeps past the former limit, and 


below it lecessor. Presently there comes one that a 


if, perchance, you muse a minute as you watch the ever moving, 
never changing waters, you are aroused from your reverie by find- 
ing that they are around your feet, and that you must flee before 
Like this I 


think is now and will be the progress of events in the United 


them. So, at least, the flood begins on our shores. 


States. But yet the tide may come in like the waters of your 
Solway. 

Thus, too, plainly think the shrewd leaders of the 
Democratic party in this commonwealth. They have just | 


met and adjourned at Albany to nominate subordinate State 


ollicers for the coming election ; and both their nominations and | 


their resolutions show that they have abandoned all hope of success 
by advocating a policy of yielding to the rebels, and have thrown 
themselves back simply upon their old party strength and party 
organization to work their way into power again. ‘There is not a 
principle avowed or a policy advocated in eight out of their ten 
resolutions which is not as heartily avowed and advocated by the 
Republicans themselves. Of the remaining two, the first pro- 
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but, after 
the second, the last 
skies. They could not 
Especially was it necessary to laud Mr. 


nounces the draft * unjust, vexatious, and 


all the 


oppressive,” 


vapouring, not unconstitutional; and 


in order, praises Governor Seymour to thi 


have don ss than this. 


Seymour, whose star is paling before that of Fernando Wood. You 


may remember that in my letter published in your number for 
August 29th, [ told you that Mr. Seymour was too cautious and 
respectable a man for the pro-slavery Democratic leader at 
the present time, and that Fernando Wood was the man 
they needed. ‘They seem to have come to the same conclusion 


themselves at last ; for Mr. Wood, who during the last nine months 
has even been snubbed and ge 


ievously disappointed in his reason- 
able expectations—based, he says, ou promises—by the magnates 
ol 
Democratic party, has now been received again into full fellowship, 
for the at Lhe 
onsequence is, that although Horatio Seymour reigns, Fernando 
Wood is Mayor—not of New York—but of the palace. But it is 
too late lhe Democrats may not be beaten at the election ; but 
they will have succeeded ouly by the open abandon- 


of the older and more resp ctable the two divisions of the 


and the schism has, nonee least, been healed. 


in that case 
ment of the peace policy which made Fernando Wood's faction at 
all 


member, upon the ground of 


formidable. For Mr. Seymour was elected, you should re- 


‘‘a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war.” It was by the reverses which the national arms had suffered, 
from the supposed peril of the Union, and in the hope that under 
Democratic management it might be saved, that the Republican 
| party was defeated in this State last year. And now, again—note it 
and remember—that party comes before the people only as one that 
seeks to control and preserve an undivided Republic—a supreme 
national government. They do not even talk about propositions of 
but mer ly seck, by talking 


the 


or proclamations of amnesty ; 
to mak 


them to remember who were 


peace 


**State Sovereignty” strongly, it easier for rebels 


to lay down their arms, and to cause 
| their friends in their day of tribulation. 


| You will naturally ask why, if 


Wood's distinctive 
peace policy is not adopted, should he be again received into favour ? 


Fernando 


Why is it that a party which includes great numbers of personally 
| respectable people accepts as one of its prominent leaders a man 
whom the records of the Courts show to have escaped the States 
| Prison for felony only by virtue of a statute of limitations, and 
not only so, but who has put the very existence of the Democratic 
party in this State in peril by his recklessness? The answer is very 
simple and sufficient. The | yemocratic party seeks first success; thena 
return to power. It does not concern itself much about the means by 


which it obtains its desired end. ‘The emergency is very pressing. 


There is reason to fear that even with all schism healed and wounds 
| salved over, the history of the past four months may be too much 
| for its re-united strength to carry. It needs every man that can 
| be whipped or coaxed into the traces. Under these circumstances 
| Fernando Wood says, “* Gentlemen, I have the foreign vote of the 
| City and County of New York in my breeches-pocket. What is 


your bid for it, and what your security for the performance of your 





| promises ?” They have no alternative if they would succeed. ‘They 

know that in this at least the fellow speaks the truth. If they 
| do not come to terms with him he will “ knock them higher than 
la kite.” If they do meet his views and make things pleasant 
| he will throw into the ballot-box 40,000 votes ; not less than 30,000 

foreign (for I find that in my letter about the riots I much under- 
| rated the Irish voters in reckoning them at 20,000), and 10,000 of 
1e native population, who are 


the least intelligent and worthy of t 
also of his following. Now, as the 

city of New York with a majority of 30,000 has thus far been sure 
to carry the State by a majority of at least 10,000, except under very 


party which goes out of the 


| extraordinary circumstances—such, for instance, as the last Presi- 
| dential election; and, as that is about the Democratic majority 
| given at the last two elections, it is clear that, other things being 
equal, the man who controls the Irish vote of the city is at an 
election the most important man in the State as far as the purposes 
of party politics are concerned. (What a bitter confession this is 
|to make!) So, in the present emergency the alternative was— 


| 


Fernando Wood and possible victory, or no Fernando Wood and 
sure defeat. The regular “ unterrified” members of the Demo- 
‘eratic party are not the men to hesitate at such a choice 
under present circumstances. For Wood had declared his 
‘intention of “smashing their machine” if they left him 
Fout; and they knew that this is a promise that he both 
| would and could keep. By what arts the man acquired his 
| absolute command of the Irishry here I cannot tell. For 


| the first that I knew of him—I or any one not a politician— 
| was when, about ten years ago, by his control of this vote ‘he 
became Mayor in the very teeth of the full revelation by the press 
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of his offences. He managed that affair well. ‘The proofs of his 
conduct were placed in the hands of an editor who is my per- 
sonal friend. Before making them public this editor, to be per- 
fectly fair and above board, sent Wood notice that the matter had 
been placed in his hands, and that as it was upon the records of 
the court, and as it was not fitting that a man so situated should 
be Mayor of New York, it should all be made public unless he 
withdrew from the canvas. Wood went at once to see him, and 
by pleas in misericordiam, and by promises to show that his con- 
duct had been morally, if not legally, correct, he succeeded in 
putting off the publication from time to time. At last, after a 
month had passed and the election was at hand, he was in- 
formed that he must make good his promise within twenty- 
four hours or the publication would be made. He presented 
himself boldly with papers that made a great show, and of which 
he made very skilful use; but which were nothing to the purpose, 
as all the courts, including the Court of Appeals, have since de- 
cided. He was told that he had only added a second deceit to his 
former offence, and that he should be exposed. Was he abashed, 
or did he even threaten a suit for libel? Nothing of the kind. 
With imperturbable effrontery he replied, “ Publish what you 
please. You are too late. I have perfected my arrangements ; 
and though you prove that I have murdered my mother I shall be 
electel Mayor of New York next week.” He was right. The 
publication was made in full. It was copied into many newspapers. 
All decent folk were shocked, and there was a great sensation. 
But the accursed Irish vote (pardon and permit my epithet) was 
thrown for him ina body, and this, with a comparatively small 
addition from the most unscrupulous of the Democratic party, 
elected him. The power which his patronage and his official in- 
fluence then gave him he has never wholly lost, and this was the 
beginning of his political fortunes and of those of his worthy 
brother Benjamin. ‘This is the man who has put a hook through 
the nostrils of the Democratic party of the greatest commonwealth 
of this Republic. 

But, in spite of him and his monster, I think that peace—and 
peace without disunion, or compromise with slavery—is steadily 
approaching. And one circumstance of the condition of this city 
during the last month, and at the present day, makes it proper 
to look forward farther than is strictly prudent, and answer a 
question which has been much mooted in Europe—what is to 
become of our great army when the war is over? First, and in 
parenthesis, the disposition to be made of that army, and of a few 
hundred thousand more men of the sort which compose it, depends 
upon the Imperial spider who has taken hold with his hands in the 
Palace of the Tuileries, and lies in wait, ready to pounce upon any 
prey he can entangle in his meshes. Louis Napoleon has been 
already told that any attempt even to intervene in the internal 
affairs of this Republic must be regarded as unfriendly. Should 
he, in spite of this frank warning, attempt not only to intervene, 
but to interfere, we shall fight him with a vigour and unity which 
will make our past efforts during this war seem mere child’s play. 
Of the probability of his success in such a contest others are, 
perhaps, better judges than we. The event will show. We can 
only promise the fight. 

But suppose that his policy leads him away from such a 
collision, and that all other powers being like-minded—which God 
grant !—the rebellion is put down in its pure and simple form, 
without foreign interference, what then shall we do with our 
army? The question, never a serious one to us, has just been 
answered to all the world in New York. This city has for a full 
month been held by thirty thousand men of the army of Virginia, 
who are now gradually leavingit. ‘They came on here straight 
from the pursuit of Lee after the battle of Gettysburg. They 
marched in such haste that their very gun-carriages and uniforms 
were still splashed with the mud of Virginia and stained with the red 
stains of the battle field. ‘They came exasperated against the men 
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more cheerfully than here. We're not in the habit of using 
blank cartridges.” In this mood they came, Maine regiments, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Michigan; but, 
mind you, all Yankees—no Irish or Germans. They were of 
necessity quartered all over the city, but chiefly in the large 
open green squares which dot the wealthiest and gayest 
quarters. In these they pitched their tents, and slept night after 
night upon the bare ground, eating their homely, though sufficient, 
fare from tin plates, while around them were men living in splendid 
houses, with all the luxury that wealth can command—men who 
were no better than they, and whom they knew were Copper- 
heads. The Copperhead newspapers scorned and flouted them, and 
called them ‘free lances,” and rang all the changes upon the 
tyranny of “ Federal bayonets.” With the easy discipline of our 
volunteer army, they were allowed to go about the city quite 
freely when off duty, and thus were continually brought into con- 
tact with the Irish population. But in spite of all these cireum- 
stances, during the whole mouths that this army of 30,000 men, 
straight from two years’ service in the field, was with us, except for 
the sight of their tents and their uniforms, we should not have 
known of their presence Nota single case of disorderly or even 
uproarious behaviour on their part has been heard of. The 
gentlemen living round the squares, who at first complained 
of the invasion, soon began to let their boys go into the 
camps and play with the men; and finally the leading Copper- 
head journals for very shame’s sake have been obliged to compliment 
them without reserve for their conduct. This tells us what the 
army will do when the war is ended. It will go home quietly and 
attend to its business just as it did before the war began. It is 
not an army as European armies are. It has no army spirit. It 
does not look upon itself as one thing and upon the people as 
another thing. It has no interests or feelings peculiar to itself. 
This is one reason why its regiments go home as a matter of course 
when the time of their service is expired, unless something par- 
ticular isto come off. They have done the service they undertook 
to do for the public good, just as they would turn out with their 
oxen to mend the roads in their counties ; and when their part is 
done they unhitch and go home. But, more than this, there can 
no military tyranny ever spring up here. Had it been needful 
to create a military dictator, and at the end of a five years’ war 
he had found himself at the head of a victorious army of 500,000 
men, he would have laid down his sword as quietly and surely 
when the war was over as I shall lay down my pen when this long 
letter is ended ; and for the same reason—because his task was 
done. 

Yet the dictator, like your correspondent, would doubtless 
regretfully leave something undone that he had hoped todo. Of 
mine, I shall only return to one, and express my surprise at your 
paragraph in the Spectator of August 29th, about Baltimore and 
the Yankee woman who, according to the Times correspondent, 
used our flag to insult and wound a poor dying rebel. I shali con- 
tent myself with assuring you that Baltimore, so far from being 
‘held down,” is a far more loyal city than New York; that Gene- 
ral Schenck neither uses nor has occasion to use his power “like 
an Austrian,” although he certainly stands no nonsense ; and that 
a woman who would so behave to a dying man, were he the arch- 
rebel himself, would be turned neck and heels out of any hospital, 
and hooted out of any town that I know of in this country. The 
Times correspondent has misapprehended or misstated the facts. 

A YANKEE. 





BATHING AT DIEPPE. 
To rue Eprror oF THE “ SrecTATOR.” 
Dieppe, Sept. 17th, 1863. 
THAT great work, the “ Sartor Resartus,” should have contained a 
chapter on bathing-dresses, and [ have no doubt would have done 
so had the author been a frequenter of French watering-places. 





who had been plotting and rioting in the service of the men they 
had been fighting. “ What regiment is this?” said a friend of 
mine to a corporal, as he joined a line of march in Broadway late 
one evening at the end of the riot week, ‘‘The —th New York.” 
‘** What, mustered out? (He knew, of course, they weren't.) 
‘* No.” “ What are you on here for, then?” The answer came 
with a snap and a heartiness that were almost venomous. ‘ To 
shoot these d——d ruffians.” There were Massachusetts regiments, 
too. One of these, the 2nd, has done its work so nobly from the 
very beginning that, if I were anything but a Yankee, I might safely 
call it famous. One of its officers said to another friend of mine, 
“The 2nd has left two hundred men upon the field of 
battle. So we can be easy without a fight. But we generally 
do our duty; and I don’t know where we could do it 





Each of these—even such a little place as Treport—has its 
établissement des bains, its etiquettes and rules as to the dress 
and comportment of its bathing populations; and Dieppe is the 
largest, and not the least quaint, of them all. ‘The “ établisse- 
ment” here is a long glass and iron building like the Crystal 
Palace, with a dome in the middle under which there are daily 
concerts and nightly balls; and a transept at each end, one of 
which is a very good reading-room, while in the other a mild kind 
of gambling goes on under the form of a lottery for smelling 
bottles, clocks, and such like ware. 1 am told that the play here 
is by no means so innocent as it looks, and that persons in search 
of investments for spare cash can be accommodated to any amount, 
but to a stranger nothing of this discloses itself. Between 
this building and the sea there runs a handsome esplanade, the 
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favourite pron , and immediately underneath are the rows of 
little portable canvas huts which serve as bathing machines. ‘The 
ladies bat! lot il of the esplanade, and the gentlemen 
under t! tl while the fasl le crowd leans ov sits by 
the low espl vall, inspecting the proceedings. This contiguity 
is. no d of the v ler toilettes, s; lit le 
ba iops her nd are used by all the ladies and 
many of the men. ‘They consist of large loose trousers and a 
‘acket with skirts, made of fine flannel or serge, of all shades of 
ool ur ling to taste, and of waterproof bathing caps, all 
of which garn are trimmed with blue, or pink, or red 
bows aud streamers. Over all the Jbaigneurs « w il faut 
throw a large cloak, also tastefully trimmed. Thus habited 


the lady walks out of her hut attended by a maid, to whom | 


] 


when she 1 s the water's edge she hands her cloak, and, tak ing 


the hand of one of the male baigneurs, proceeds with such plu 
has a fancy for, and then returns to the shore, 


r cloak by her maid, and re-enters her hut. 


and dancings as she 
is enveloped in 
These male / s are a necessary accompaniment of the per- 


formance. I have only heard of one case of resistance to the 
custom, whi mded e¢ ically eno wh. A young Englishm in, 
well known in f en society, was here with his wife, who insisted 
on bathing, but vowed she would go into the water with no man 
but her hus! 1. Ile consented, and in due course appeared on 


the ladies side with his pretty wife, in most discreet apparel, went 
through the offi E biti, 
raised a storm among the lady bathers, and the authorities inter- 
fered. ‘The next day the lady went to the gentlemen’s side; but 


» scandalous, and was also forbidden. ‘The per- 


of buigneur, and returned to his own side. This 


this was evel 
secuted couple then took to bathing at six in the morning ; but, 
alas! on the 1d morning the esplanade was lined even at that 
untimely hour by young Frenchmen, who, though by no means 


their eccentric friends, and as these last did not appreciate the 
éclat of perfor ing alone, for the amusement of their friends, 
the lawless ef 
where dress for the 
sex, one quite understands the rule of absolute separation ; 


early risers, had made a point of being out to assist at the bath of 


rt of ces Anglais came to anend. In Englan l, 
water is not properly attended to by either 


but here, where every lady is accompanied by a man in any case 


where she is more covered than she is in a ball-room, and where all 
her acquaintance are looking on, it does not occur to one why she 
should not be accompanied by her husband, For, as on t! 

land, here are much better known by their dress in the 
water than by anything else. A young gentleman asked one of 
im doing some particular feat of 
he answered that she had not recognized 


his partners wl] 
‘th 
him, to which he replied, “ Oh! you may always know me by my 





swimmil 





straw hat and red ribbon.” The separation here is ce ya farce, 





for at sixty yards, as we know from our musketry instructors, you 


} 


recognize the features of the party, and the distance between the 


The rule is enforced, 


men and women bathers is not so much. 
however, at any depth. A brother and sister, both good swimmers, 
used to swi it and meet one another at the boat which lies in 
the offing in case of accidents. But this was stopped, as they talked 


together in English, which excited doubts as to their relationship 


I suppose it would be more improper for girls and boys of 
marriageable age to swim together than to walk; but I vow at 
this moment I cannot see why ? 

You may fancy, Sir, that in such a state of things as I hay 
described good stories on the great bathing subject are rife. ‘The 
last relates to a beauty of European celebrity, who is known to be 
here and to be bathing, but keeps herself in such strict privacy 
that scarcely a soul has been able to get a look at her, even behind 
two thick veils. Had she really wished to be unnoticed she could 
The mystery set all the female world 


which frequents the “ étublissement ” in a tremor. They were like a 


not have managed worse. 
knot of sportsmen when a stag of ten tines has been seen in the 
next glen, or when a 30Ilb. salmon has broken the tackle of 


herman, and is known to lie below a certain 


some cunning fis 
stone. Of course, they were sure that something dreadful must 
have happened to her looks, which she who should be happy 
enough to catch her bathing would detect. In spite of all, the 
beauty eluded them for some time, but at last she has been stalked, 
and I am proud to say, Sir, by a sportswoman of our own country. 





By chance, this lady was walking at eight in the morning, when 
the tide was so low that no one was bathing. She saw a figure 
dressed en Lourgeoise approaching the bathing-place, apparently 
alone, but two women suspiciously like maids followed at a 
respectful distance. It flashed across our countrywoman that this 
must be the incognita; she followed. To her delight, the three 
turned to the bathing-ground, and disappeared in two huts which 


had been placed together apparently by accident. She to 
position a few yards from the huts 
door opened, and a head 


but now too lat 


After an agonizing pause, the 


appeared, which was instantly withdrawn 


} 


The mystery was solved. It was too late to 


send maids to the d teur of the baths to warn off th spectator, 

l, reover, u for she politely d ned to move, though 
t I was nothing 1 >to discove r, Fhe whole establishment is 
ringing with the ne ws that the beauty 18 } tle « ime ve morte, and 
the inference, of course, follows that paint has been forbidden. You 





will al-o, Sir, no doubt, be interested to know that she wears a red 
rose on the top of her bathing-cap, which, having regard to he 
present compk xion, does not say mu h for her taste in the choi 

ours. 

gut if the water toilettes here are fabulous, what shall I say 
textures, the infinite 


of those on the land? The colours, the 
vewilder the sight and 


Alt 
variety, and general loudness of these 1 
batHe the pen of ordin 
up amongst the fair frequenters of the establishment. They sit by 


hundreds there working and causéing of afternoons, while the band 


ary mortals. The keenest rivalry is kept 


plays from three to six, or sweeping about on the esplanade ; and 


gain in ever new and brighter colours. 


in the evening are there a 
Ch D ] e 


/ mments on the most striking toilettes. It 
noticed with commendation the purple velvet petticoats of the 


] } 


house ; it glowed in describing the * toilette 


ladies of a millionai: 








f another rich Frenchwoman. An officer on reading the 
announcement laid down the paper, and addressed a lady, his 
ibour, ‘* Mais, Madame, comment est g 

man, had but one idea of the toilette in question, which he had gained 
| from the Highland reg Tam happy to say, 
| both for their own sakes and their husbands and fathers, that the 


Englishwomen are by far the 
, 
1] 





e ca se fait?” He, worthy 


iments in the Crimea 


most simply dressed. The men 
generally speaking are clad like rational beings, but with many 
exceptions. I hear of a celebrity in grey velvet knickerbocke: 
and pink silk stockirftgs, but have not seen him. A man in a black 
velvet suit, anda red beard reaching his waist, has just walked 


past, without a] 


of your contrib 


parently exciting wonder in any breast but 
utor. 


Dieppe must be a paralise to the risi: neration. The children 








share all the amusements of their elders, and have also special enter- 
uinments of their own, amongst which one notes specially two ball 
a week at the establishment. The whole building is brilliantly lighted 
and on these nights the space under the central dome 





is cleared of chairs, and makes a splendid ball-room. Here the little 
folk mble, and go through the whole performance selemuly, 


rhe raised permanent seats are occupied by 


mammas, nurses, governesses, and the public. ‘The girls sit round 
io tee 1 ~— une talki hem 
ol | he boys gather in groups talking to them, 








centre. They are of all nations, in 





or wall 
sll stu a red Garibaldian blouse and belt I 
noted as the most dangerous flirt. ‘There were common English 


jackets and trousers, knickerbockers of many colours, and many 
There was no dancer older than 
fifteen, and some certainly as young as seven. When the music 
began the floor was at once covered with couples, who danced 
quadrilles, waltzes, and a pretty dance like the Schottische, to the 
tune of “When the green leaves come again.” At the end of 
each dance the girls were handed to their chairs with bows worthy 
of Beau Brummel. ‘There were at least 200 grown folk looking 
on, and a prettier sight I have seldom seen, for the children danced 
beautifully for the most part. Should I like my children to be 
On the whole, I 


incline to agree with the ladies with whom I went, that it would, 


> 


amongst them? ‘That is quite another affair 


perhaps, do boys good, but must be utterly bad for the girls. I 
cert linly never saw b fore sO self-p yssessed a set of young ¢ mutle- 
men as those in question, and doubt if any one of them will ever 
feel shy in after-life. 

Last Sunday afternoon, again, we had a féte des vacances for the 


children. The Gazette des Bains announced, “A deux heures, 


ascensions grotesques, lenlévement du phoque—a deux heures et 
demie, distribution de jouets et bonbons—a trois heures, course a 
Anes, montés par des jockeys grosse-tét 
gramme. Not to mention the other attractions, what could the 
enlévement du phoque be? In good time I went into the établiss 
ment grounds at the cost of a franc, and was at once guided by 
the crowd to the brink of a small pond, where sure enough 
'a veritable live seal was swimming about, asking us all as 
| plainly as mild brown eyes could speak what all the rout meant, 
| and then diving smoothly under, to appear again on the other side 
of the pond. Were the cruel Frenchmen actually going to send the 
gentle beast up into the air? My speculations were cut short by 


ite;” a most piquant pro- 





the first comic ascent and the shouts of the juveniles. A figure 
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very like Richard Doyle’s Saracens in the illustrations to Rebeeca 
and Rowena, with large head, bottle nose, and little straight arms 
and legs, mounted ‘suddenly into the air, and went away, wobbling 
and bobbing, before the wind. Another and another followed, as 
fast as they could be filled with gas. The wind blew towards the 
town, and there was great excitement as to their destiny, for they 
rose only to about the height of the houses. I own I was surprised 
to find myself so deeply interested whether the absurd little 


Punchinellos would clear the chimneys. One only failed, a fellow | 
- . . . | 
in a three-cornered hat like a beadle’s, and, refusing to mount, was 

soon torn in pieces by the boys. The last was a balloon of the | 


figure of a seal, and I was much relieved when we all trooped 
away to the distribution of bonbons, leaving the real phoca still 
gliding about in his pond with wondering eyes. The donbons 
were distributed in the most polite manner, the handfuls which 
were thrown amongst the crowd only calling forth a “ Pardon 
Monsieur,” “ Pardon Mademoiselle,” as they were picked up, in- 
stead of the hurly-burly and scramble we should have had at home. 
The donkey races might better be called processions, which went 
three times round the établissement. |The winner was ridden by 
a jockey whose grosse téte was that of a cock, in compliment, I 
suppose, to the national bird; the lion jockey was nowhere, but he 
beat the cook’s boy, who came in last. The figures were well 
got up, and some of the heads really funny. At night we had fire- 
works, and a grand pyrotechnic drama of the taking of the old 
castle, which stands on the chalk cliff right over the établissement 
and commanding the town. The garrison joined in the fun, and 
assaulted the walls twice amidst discharges of rockets and great 
guns. The third assault was successful, and the red-legged soldiers 
swarmed on the walls in a blaze of light and planted the tricolour. 
A brilliant scroll of ‘* Vive ’ Emperéur” came out on the dark castle 
walls above their heads, and so the show ended. The castle, by 
the way, is a most picturesque building. One of the towers has 
been favourably noticed by Mr. Ruskin. It isalso to be reverenced 
as the stronghold of Henry IV. and the Profestants. It was here, 
just before the battle of Arques, that he made the celebrated 
answer to a faint-hearted ally, who spoke doubtfully as to the dis- 
parity of numbers, “* You forget to count God and the good cause, 
who are on our side.” It will never be of any use in modern war- 
fare, but makes a good barrack and a most magnificent place for a 
pyrotechnic display for the delectation of young folk, in which 
definition for these purposes may be included the whole of the 
population of France. 

As I am writing a troop of acrobats pass along the green 
between this hotel and the sea, followed by a crowd of boys. 


” 


There is the strong man in black velvet carrying the long balancing | 


triangle, on which he is about to support the light fellow in 
yellow who walks by his side. There is an athletic fellow in 
crimson breeches, carrying a table on his head, and a clown with 
he 


1e oO 


two chairs accompanying. There they have pitched on t reen, 


and are going to begin, and the English boys are leaving 


their cricket, and the French boys their kites and indiarubber | 


hand-balls, and a goodly ring is forming, out of which, if 
they are decent tumblers, I hope they may turn an honest franc 
or two. . 

They are not only decent but capital tumblers, the best I have 
seen for many a day, especially the man in crimson. He has 
balanced three glasses full of water on his forehead and then lain 
down on his back, and passed himself, tumblers and all, through 
two small hoops. He has placed one chair upon the table, and 
then has tilted the second chair on two legs upon the seat of the 
first, and on this fearfully precarious foundation has been balanc- 
ing himself with his legs straight up in the air while I could 
count thirty! The strong man has just run up behind the man in 
yellow, who was standing with his legs apart, and, stooping, has 
put his head between the yellow man’s legs and thrown him a 
backward somersault! I must positively go down and give them 
half-a-franc. It is a swindle to look on at such good tumbling for 
nothing. 

Vacvuvs VIAtor. 

P.S.—Imagine my delight, Sir, when I got down on the green 


to find they were the tumblers of my native land. They joined a | 


French circus for a tour some weeks back, but could get no money, 
and so broke off and are working their way home. They can 
speak no French, and find it very difficult to get leave to perform, 
as they have to doin all French towns. The crowd of English 
boys seemed to be doing their duty by them, so I hope they will 
speedily be able to raise their passage-money and return to the 
land of double stout and liberty. 


M. REVILLE. 
To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecTaTor.” 


S1r,—Much interest will be awakened by your * Long Vacation 
Correspondent's” account of a Protestant minister's sermon at 
Dieppe. Permit me, however, to notice that the name of the 
minister is a misspelt. It is not * Revel,” but * Réville.” M. 


Réville (pire), was minister at Dieppe for many years, and was 
known to myself and many friends twenty or more years ago. 
I conclude, as a visit to the mother only is mentioned, that the 
respectable old minister is no more. He was accustomed to speak 
of his highly gifted son with enthusiastic affection. 

If I am not mistaken, the minister listened to by your cor- 
respondent writes very ably in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
on theological subjects; he has also published a ‘“* Manual of 
Religious Instruction” and a standard work on St. Matthew. 


The father was a truly liberal divine, abhorring every species of 
bigotry. The personal description given of the son agrees well 


with the recollection I have of the father, though he was probably 
then between fifty and sixty.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
London, 19th Sept., 1863. Z. 


Che Drama. 
—o— 
Drury Lanz THEATRE is again opened, under the management 
of Mr. Edmund Falconer. Opinions may differ as to the extent 
of Mr. Falconer’s services to the drama, but no one can deny that 
he has done a great deal for the theatre, par excellence, of London. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more effective than the contrast 
of colouring and the general design of the balconies of the different 
tiers. Ventilation, too, is better secured than in any other metro- 
politan theatre, and if the absolute attainable maximum of comfort 








is not secured to the audience, there is every reason for playgoers 





to congratulate themselves on the great advances from that 
absolute maximum of discomfort which formed the normal state of 


|things in too many quarters within a very recent period. Still, 


however, the character of the pieces performed is the main question 
to be looked to, both by manager and public, and Mr. Falconer has 
not as yet made any decided hit for his new season. ‘The opening 
night was marked by a new comedy from the manager's own pen, 
entitled ‘“* Nature’s above Art.” Mr. Falconer apparently did not 
see his way to the successful production of another great Irish 
sensational drama, and his costly failure in attempting to do as 
} much with Scotch colouring as he had done with Irish seems to 
| have deterred him from another effort in that direction. He has 
| accordingly returned to his original style of composition, and his 


| object on this occasion seems to have been to present to the public 
}a social drama of the same class as the well-known play of 
| “ Extremes,” by which Mr. Falconer is, on the whole, most fayour- 
| ably known. He has certainly not succeeded in equalling his 

former successes, and it is doubtful whether the play now before the 
| public can be called a success at all. The plot is clumsy, it is 
inartistically worked out, there are no strong contrasts of character, 
| and even the dialogue, in general Mr. Falconer's strong point, is 
|far from being up to the mark of his earlier plays. An “old 
English gentleman ” has sent his son to travel in the East for five 
years. Either the existence of postal communication has been 
ignored by Mr. Falconer, or ignorance of the arts of writing 
and reading must be attributed to father and son respectively ; 
| for no other explanation can be found for the fact that while the 
| anxious parent has implicitly believed his son to be improving his 
mind by travel, he has, in reality, never left London during the 
| whole period. He returns home a thorough specimen of the 
| lowest type of the vulgar “fast man,” in company with a prize- 
| fighter, who is certainly low, but not comic, and an individual 
| whose origin, object in life, and motives are alike inexplicable. 
After a great deal of confused and irrelevant action, it appears that 
there isa mystery in the background in the shape of a change of 
children, many years anterior to the commencement of the story. 
All kinds of absurd explanations are started and overthrown, and 
ultimately it appears that the supposed gentleman’s son is, in 
reality, of low origin, and that the inexplicable individual above 
alluded to is the long lost son of the squire. Thereis not sufficient 
interest in the unravelling of the mystery, notwithstanding all the 
parade which is made of it, and the obscure and vague hints of some- 
thing strange approaching which are constantly thrown out to 
|render the piece attractive. No interest can certainly be felt in 
, the vulgar fool upon which * Nature,” superior to “ Art” is sup- 

posed to have unmistakeably stamped evidence of his low origin, 

and even the clever Mr. Belmore fails to render the character even 
| laughable. No one can possibly guess, till the last moment that the 
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licable individual is the real hero, and if they could, he cer- 





nothing to entitle him to any sympathy with his 
Mr. Walter Lacy makes the most of the 
he 1s frequently too apt to lose sight of other essentials 


tainly does 
ultimate good fortune. 
part, though 
of good acting in order to show off his unquestionably effective 
elocution. ‘The female characters are nearly all mere walking 
ladies, and when the discovery is made at last that one of them, in 
whom scarcely anybody has taken the least interest, is the daughter 
of a gent 
surprise natural when one is expected to be surprised soon merges 
into suspi 
toldin the Mrs. E. 
Falconer’s cleverness is wanted in a dull part, and the romanti 
lady’s-maid, represented by Miss Saunders, is, on the whole, about 
the most endurable character in the play. 





me way that she had not been his daughter. 


On Monday last, a serio-comic drama, by Mr. Burnand, was 
produced without any striking success. It is called “The Deal 
Boatman,” and consists of a well-known story in “ David C ypper 
field,” altered to suit stage conventionalities, and diluted into a 
rather tedious play in two acts. Mr. Belmore, as the old boatman, 
robbed, as he thinks, of his adopted daughter, acts his part care- 
fully and meritoriously ; but he requires more striking and salient 
varieties of character to exhibit his powers to full advantage—it is 
difficult to believe him the same actor as the representative of the 
& Softy ” 
Mr. Burnand’s idea of humour will suffice. 
keeper who—certainly every five minutes—is made to repeat th 


at the Princess’s a few months ago. One specimen of 


There is an old house 


dreary old stock joke about having “ lived for many years in the 
most genteel families.” Mr. Burnand had better stick to word 
torturing if this sort of thing is his only alternative. 

AMATEUR. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN.* 
A none striking and more touching autobiography than the new 
instalment of lett 
been given to the world for a long time. 
by any means complete ; the letters, picked evidently from a vast 


rs of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has not 
The collection is not 
mass of correspondence accessible to the editors, leave wide gaps 
in th 


gives such a beautiful 


in time and space, passing over many important events 
life of the writer; nevertheless, the whole 

and affecting picture of the career of the great composer, and 
emphatically, the great man, that all the 


} 
| 
i 





perfections and defi- 

Felix 
is in his letters so natural, so good and true, and, 
yher would 


ciencies of the material disappear before it. Mendelssohn 
stands before 1 
above all, so wonderfully life-like, as no other biogray 
His style is 


have been able to pourtray him. graphic in the 


extreme ; a few words not unfrequently form the outlines of a 
full luminous sketch, all the figures of which seem ready to 
descend from their pedestal into the living world. And in the 
centre of every picture is Mendelssohn himself, struggling for 
knowledge, for wisdom, for perfection in his art; soaring high 
in his thoughts, yet simple in manners like a clild; loving every 
living creature, doing good by stealth, and trembling lest the 
world should know it; now merry and frolicsome as a schoolboy, 
ani then again borne down by deep, overwhelming saduess, 
discontent with the world, and yearning after the infinite. 
other but Felix Mendelssohn himself could thus have painted the 
grandson of Moses Mendelssohn. 

The letters commence in the spring of 1833—Mendelssohn 
only twenty-four years old, but already on the pinnacle of fame, 


None |} 


or nearly so, through eleven years’ activity as a composer, in- 


cluding the production of three operas and a large number of 


overtures, among them that of the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream.” | 


The years 1833 and 1834 Mendelssohn spent at Dii:seldorf, as 
director of the Singverein, and for some time manager of the 
theatre. His letters during th’s period are, as he himself calls 
them, “lang und lustig,” long and merry; full of sketches of 
Rhenish scenery, Rhenish men and women, and Rhenish wine 
Although treated invariably as a man of fame, and, what de 
tracted nothing from it, the son of a rich banker, the great 
composer tumbled about the world like a schoolboy playing tire 
truant—the school being England, which he liked much, yet could 
not endure for many days together. In a dozen letters to his 
mother and his sister, Mendelssohn gives the drollest descriptions 
of the kind of life he led at Diisseldorf. 
was beautiful when, after the concert, we sat down to table, and 
somebody began the introduction to what he clearly meant to be 





* Felix Mendelssohn. 
Barthioldy. _Herausgegeben von Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in Berlin, und Dr. 
Carl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in Heidelberg. Leipzig, Herman Mendelssoln, 1363. 





; 


Here is a scene :—“ It | 


Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847 von Felix Mendelssohn- t 
| and polite, and talks German s0 fluently, and, what is more, 
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leman who has commanded still less, the first feeling of , 


m that one would have been quite as much surprised if | 


} 


; 








i long oraiion, but suddenly got entangled in his own rhetoric, 
} se? . , 45 ; ] ; 

and, with great presen f mind, finished up vy proposing my 
. a. * i 7 t > . 

nea't Phen all ¢ ‘umpeters jumped up like 


| noise. Aiter that, I delivered 


a masculine speech, worthy of Robert Peel, recommending them 
to beu land to Jove each other like Christians, and always 


if possible. Aad then all took a solemn oath 
st day of their life. It was beautiful!” 
Bavaria arrived at 


that th’s was the happt 
n the Queen of 
and hear Mendelssohn, and Men- 
ids, was bathiag in the Rhine, close to 
Ghost of Lord 
‘“ But we had a splendid view of the 


Beautiful it was, also, whe 
Diisseldorf in a ste 


+) t of | 
deisseba, with twa frie 


“amer, to see 


i¢@ landizg-place—without Schwimmhosen. 


' 


addo, imagine the scene! 


edings ; saw how Count S-— introduced the 


VQvul f the proc 


whole of the parsoas, as well as the generals, to her Majesty ; 
aud saw how the senatus populusque Diisseldorfiensis lined the 
snore, and the musicians behind.” Impossible to immagine any 
ihing 

In the summer of 1835, Mendelssohn accepted the post of 


interruptions caused by temporary en- 

London, and other places, to the 
his days, that is, for more than twelve years. In the first 
: riod fell the death of his father, which seems to have 
ssohn beyond any other event of his life. For 
wail of unspeakable sorrow in every 


mained, with some 


yragements at Berlia, Frankfort, 
end of 
ye ir ol ihis p 
affected Mendel 


many months after there is : 


one of his letters—a grief so keen and so touching as to be almost 
superhuman, ‘ My whole existence is uprooted,” he writes three 
weeks after to his friend Schubring, at Dessau, “I must either 


succumb under my trial, or begin an entirely new life. 


Father died just like my grandfather Moses; at the same age, 
vithout illness, quite happy, and with serene countenance.” It 
lin, the eldest born 


t was he who made 


indeed, this banker of B 
Moses Mendelss 
Felix what he was: composer, thinker, 
good and truly noble human being. There is, unfortunately, but 
one short letter, or rather fragment of a letter, written by 
Mendelssohn's father, in the collection; but it gives the very 


was a rare father, rT 
yhn. I 
artist, and, above all, a 


of the phi osopher, 


| highest idea of the man, and it is a key to the deep and ferven 





his son. 

The next great event in Mendelssohn’s life was his marriage, 
which took place in the summer of 1837. About this interesting 
epoch there is a singular want of information in the corres- 
it looks as if all letters relating thereto have been 
In two or three inci- 


pondence ; 
intent'onally suppressed by the editors. 
dental allusions to betrotiial and nuptials is all that we learn for 
a year, or more, about the great change of the roving bachelor 
into a setiled paterfamilias ; and were it not that in later letters 
the composer distinctly mentions his great domestic happiness, 
one might be tempted to the belief that the match had been un- 
fortunate. Some of his earliest months of married life Mendelssohn 
spent here in England, superintending the first performance of his 
oratorio, St. Paul, at the Birmingham musical festival. He liked 
our country very much ; but was glad to get away at the end of a 
few weeks. “ You have no idea, 
period, “what an Atlas of music I was forced to be. And, 
besides all these musical monstrosities (Musikungeheuer) there 
such a flood of acquaintances as fairly to knock me up 
And, falling into his 


> he exclaims,in describing this 
5 


came 


One requires some fish-blood not to burst.” 


| favourite philosophizing tone :—“ There is really so very little that 


s in the mind after all these gala performances, musical 
People make a great noise, clap their 





remait 
festivals, and the like. 
hands, and applaud frantically ; but the whole passes without 
leaving a trace behind. Yet, for all that, our life and our energy 
are as much ‘axed, if not more, by these doings, as if employed 
on better things .... . Never yet in my life did I produce so 
great an effect with my music as at this Birmingham festival, 
and never yet did I see the public so entirely occupied with my 
own pers yn; and in spite of all this, nay, because of it, the feel- 
ing of the whole created in me sometining —how shall I call it?— 
perishing sensation (Fliichtiges, Verschwindendes), 





of a fleeting, 
which was far moze depressing and saddening than pleasing.’ 
In similar passages, and they are numeroas, it is as if Felix 
Mendelssohn disappears from view, to give way to the stern figure 
of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Of three more visits to England, in the summers of 1842, 
1844, and 1846, there are but interesting sketches in 
Mendelssohn’s letters. “I saw,” he writes, under June 21, 1542, 
to his mother, “the pretty and most charming ( hiibsche und 
allerliebste) Queen Victoria, who is so girlish shy, yet so friendly 


short 
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knows all my music, the ‘ Songs without Words,’ and the ‘ Songs 
with Words,’ and the ‘ Symphonies,’ and all the rest. I must tell 


you I was yesterday evening invited to the Queen, who was 


almost alone with Prince Albert, and sat close to me on the 
piano where I played to her. Curious things I played: seven 
songs without words; aserenade; two improvized pieces on 
‘ Rule Britannia’ and the ‘ Wild Hunter ;’ and, finally, ‘Gaudeamus 
igitur.” The last thing gave trouble; but as it would have been 
rude to protest, I played on, the melody being given. ‘Tea was 
taken in a magnificent saloon of Buckingham Palace ; a most 
beautiful place, with two pigs of Paul Potter on the wall, and 
various other pictures equally charming to me.” 

The next visit to the British Isles, in June, 1844, when Mendel- 
ssohn says, “ They invited me to Dublin, to make mea doctor 
at that University, and were excessively kind altogether,’ was 
even more fatiguing to the composer than former journeys, and 
he celebrated his return to Germany in asong of praise from a 
village near Frankfort. “Oh! didst thou but know, dear sister, 
how unspeakably comfortable I feel at present, after my return 


from the land of the Britons, Iam lying the whole day under | 


big oak trees, and, if the pigs court my neighbourhood too much, 
I move to the apple trees. I eat strawberries for bre: pre 


strawberries for dinner, and strawberries for supper. I sleep 


eight hours and a half; sometimes more .... . The contrast | 


of my present existence with my recent English life is one which 
I shall never forget. There, during three whole weeks, I had 
actually not a single hour to myself; here, the long beautiful 


days are entirely my own, with no other occupation attached 


than the voluntary exertion of the moment. And this, after all, 
is the only real effective anc beneficent labour in this poor 
world.” 

Meudelsso!in’s last musical pilgrimage to England, in 1846, was 
disturbed by il!ness—mental suffering as much as physical. The 
loss of his mother was a stroke which bowed lim to the ground, 
and for which even the possession of a loving wife and several 
children formed no compensation. ‘lo change the current of his 


thoughts, he made a lengthened tour through Switzerland, but | 


with little effect. Another affliction, almost as heavy, awaited 
him on his return. In the spring of 1847 the most beloved and 


most genial of his sisters, Fauany—a woman of rare gifts of mind | 


and heart, and to whom the composer was altached with bound- 
less affection—died suddenly, which event completely overwhelmed 
him with grief. 
of my sorrow; I think every moment it cannot be that et. is 


“T cannot measure,” he exclaims, “the depth 


really dead, it must be a mistake, an awful, terrible dream.” 
And further, “I have lost all my love for music; the mere 
thought of it makes me feel weary and miserable.” This 


was written on the 24th of May, 1847, a few weeks} °* 


alter the death of his sister. Once more he tried to divert 


his mind by an excursion to the Alps, but with no better | 


result than before. Weary and worn and sad unto deaih, Felix 
Mendelssolin 
thought of directing a musica! festival at Vienna, and another at 
Berlin. ‘I feel 1 am getting gradually stronger,” he wrote to 
his brother on the 25th of October, “and I have written to Vienna 
to ask for a week’s postponement of the festival.” Before even 


the answer reached him, Felix Mendelssohn was dead. He 
closed his eyes, like his father and grandfather, quietly, with a | 


smile overspreading his features. 

It is the man Mendelssohn, far more than the composer, whose 
picture shines forth in these letters. But among them there is 
one note which is singularly characteristic of the great musician, 
and which, in fact, forms the key to all his works. The letter, 
dated October 15, 1842, is written in reply to the question of a 
gentleman at Liibeck, who had asked Mendelssohn the meaning 
of some of his songs without words. “People talk much about 
music,” was Mendelssohn's reply, “but really say very little. I 
fully believe that words are insufficient to express thoughts ; and, 
if they were sufficient, [ think I should leave off composing music, 
But there are, again, people who complain that music means too 
much and too many things at a time; that it is so doubtful what 
precise thoughts it expresses at a moment; and that words, after 
all, are fur better interpreters of our feelings. With me it is just 
the reverse. I think that not only whole speeches, but even single 
words, are unmeaning, or havetoo many meanings (vieldeutiy) ; and 
that speech altogether cannot be compared in expressi-n to a 
right good music, which fills the soul with far higher things than 
words. I must say that such music as I love expresses to me, 
not too indistinct thoughts, but too distinct ideas. Thus, it 
happens to me that when I want to explain my thoughts, all my 
attempts to that effect contain something precise, but yet I d 


eturned to Leipzig in the autumn of 1847. He} 


not say enough. . . . Resignation, melancholy, the praise of , 
God, foxhunting—there are not two people in the world who , 
think the same ideas when they say these words. To the one it ' 
is resignation what the other holds to be mel: uncholy ; while the ) 


third thinks nothing at all by either of these words. 
that if nature has made a man a right good foxhunter, foxhunting 


I am sure | 





and the praise of God must be the same thing to him, and the 
sound of the horns the sweetest hymn of Jehovah. We might ' 
| dispute the meaning of terms as much as we liked with such a 
} man, and should never come further than to the idea of hunting. 
| Believe me, my friend, words have many meanings, and it is in ' 
music alone that we understand each other.” 





M. AIMARD’'S STORIES.* 
AmonG the stories which find their market at railway stations or 


second-hand book-stalls there are few so popular or so saleable 
as those of Gustave Aimard. Boys in particular devour them, 


and many grown men, though apt to apologize for the waste of 


time, still very rarely pass a new one wholly unread. Produced 
with a rapidity which would have made the late Mr. James 


| ashamed of his barrenness, they are all marked by certain features i 
| rh . is . 

incommon. The scene is always Mexico, the personages always 
| J } § ) 


selected among the landowners, pirates, half-breeds, and fighting 
Indians, who squat or wauder among those vast and unhappy 
| regions. The deus ex machindis almost always a gloomy and thea- 





trical being, who has sworn vengeance against some house, or 
| tribe, or civilization, and who, at the last moment, relents, and 
becomes a hero; the villain is almost always a North American— 


}@ race whom M. Aimard hates with a hatred which colours 
| every description; and there is always a heroine, either a grandly 





impossible prairie queen, with magnificent figure, high courage, 
unsurpassable horsemanship, and a gloomy secret ; or “‘ a serpen- 
tine, undulating” figure, full of graces and ways, and, in all but 
morals, exceedingly like a Parisian grisette clad in Mexican 


costume. 
scraps of Mexican-Spanish put in solely to impart a visible 
couleur locale. As a rule, the writing is excessively poor, 
las bad as that of Mr James, which we take, next to Sir 
Archibald Alison’s, to b he worst English in circulation. The 
resemblance is increased by the constant introduction of this 


The dialogue is always very tame, and very full of 


t 
; 
by 
kind of paragraph, which is precisely the one with which Mr. 
James used to begin his tales of chivalry :-— 


‘This rider appe ared to be about twenty-five years of age; his 
features were |] glance proud, and the expression of his face : 
haughty, alth 1 maz with kindness and courte sy. He was tall 
and well-built; his gestures, which were pleasing, though not stiff, 
indicated a man who, through his position in the world, was accustomed 
to a certain hese er e, and to win the respect of those who surrounded 
him. His dress had nothing remarkable about it; it was that usually 
worn by w eal] vy Spaniar hen travelling ; still a short sword in a silver 
sheath, and with a curiously-carved hilt, the only weapon he openty 
carried, showed him to be a gentleman; besides, his complexion, clearer 
than that of the Creoles, left no doubt as to his Spanish origin.” 














The dialogue is never smart and seldom interesting, the writer 
affecting, it would seem on purpose, the style of a fifth-rate 
tragedy. In Stronghand all the personages are always uttering 
sentences like this, which probably sugge-t to some minds the 
evidently wishes to inspire, but to us 


vague terror the writer 
seem to express nothing more appreciable than puzzleheaded- 
ness :-— 

‘* Nothing beyond what you know, sister. Still, in spite of the man's 
promise, I know not why, but I fear. He is a strange, incompreheu- 
sible being—at one moment kind, at another cruel—changing his cha- 
racter, and almost his face, momentarily. He frightens and repels, and 
yet attracts and interests me. I am afraid he will abandon us, and fear 
that he will return. A secret foreboding seems to warn me that this 
man will have a great influence over your future and mine. Perhaps 
it is for our misfortune that we have met him.’ ” 


Of character there is not in the dozen or so of stories we haye 
seen one single vestige. Tie villains are all irredeemable villains, 
actuated generally by a mere thirst for gold in its crudest form ; 
the women are Amazons or nonentities, the Indians placidly 
gloomy people given to reverie, and the heroes men capable of 
wonderful physical feats. They are all clever marionettes, who do 
things, but leave the spectator to guess, often very blindly, why the 
things are done. The stories, in short, as specimens of artistic 
tale-telling, are as much out of the range of criticism as the 
novels in penny papers or Mr. Tupper’s poetry. 3 
And yet they have an attraction of their own which sells them, 
and which would probably be felt by any man, cultivated 
uncultivated, who could force himself to read one steadily through. 
‘hey inspire an interest precisely similar in kind with that of a 
Look of wild sports, a tale of hunting, a narrative of encounters 





* Stronghand. By Gustave Aimard. Londou: J. Maxwell and Co. 
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with wild beasts, which is read, and me sons yed, by | carried on in such circumstances must excite a sort of physica 
men who have never mounted a horse seen a beas it of a tention; and it is such a huntin such a scene that M. Aimard,. 
menagerie. Wea not familiar with M. Aimard’s career, do | what r his apparent object ulways really describes Ye must 
not know even if there is a M. Aimard, but the writer ev add that, but for occasional accounts of shocki g cruelty, his 
he is, is thoroughly familiar with Mexi and takes his reader at | tales are invariably healthy, wholly free from impurity, always 
once into what he feels to be a new and a sin world, wi inculeating fidelity, truth, honour, and the masculine virtues 
new scenery, new objc cts, new imps ling forces, al d new! whi li hunting nations are suppose l by p »ple who do not kn W 
moral laws. Amidst this region M. Aimard plants people who | them to appreciate. 
are to be hunted and other people who are to hunt them, and the 
reader is just as much interested as if they all were animals. We TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE.* 
do not know what the hound thinks as he follows up a big bear; | Tuere has been in Spain, if anywhere in Europe, a very distinct 


we cannot even guess the bear's opinions on ethics as he turus at 
last doggedly at bay; but still nobody could see the struggle 
taking place before him without a pa 
in the fight. In the present story, for instance, the villain 
Don Rufino Contreras, and his object is to hunt down the family 
of the Marquis de Moguer, for some end, which is, to our weak 
Sull he hunts, and well, 


use to see which would win 


is a 


hunts 

employs bravoes, lends money, makes sarcastic speeches, 
trigues in every d impression 
that the end will be melancholy, and he will The 
rescuers are a banished son of the family, and his son, both of 
Indian chiefs, and the book is fact, a stru 


t 
two sid 


perception, left very obscure. 
in- 


irection, and contrives to create th 


vin his game. 


whom have becom , in g- 
gle, a physical contest, as it were, between those es. 





Neither of them are human, or act on motives perceptible to 
civilized men; but then neither do monkeys, yet most men would 
watch a monkey combat with both factious in earnest with some- 


thing very like interest. It goes on, too, in such a scene. 

has that sort of appreciation of tropical scenery which comes to 
PI | 5 

a man who, living among it, still can never conquer a latent 


feeling of detestation, and he often describes its terrible side—the | 


storms, the precipices, the broad calcined plains, the endless luxu- 
riance of gloomy forest which nature has hung with creepers, as 


if she hated the scene she had made, with a certain picturesque | 


force. The book before us has fewer descriptions than most of 
M. Aimard’s tales, but two short extracts from it will give an im- 
perfect idea of the impression he sometimes succeeds in conveying 
His heroine has lost her way, and 
“ A person lost in an American forest is dead! These forests are 
generally entirely composed of trees of the same family, which render it 
impossible to guide oneself, unless gifted with that miraculous intuition 
which the Indians and hunters possess, and which enables them to march 
with certainty in the most inextricable lat 
may turn, it only perceives immense arcades of verdure, 
longed, wearying the eye by their desperate monotony, and only crossed 
at intervals by the tracks of wild beasts, which are mixed strangely to- 
gether, and eventually lead to unknown watering places, nameless streams, 
that run silently and gloomily beneath the covert, and whose windings 
cannot possibly be followed. The spot where the maiden was, was one of 
the most deserted in the forest ; the trees, of prodigious height and size, 
grew closely together, and were connected by a network of lianas, 
which, growing in every direction, formed an impassable wall ; 
end of the branches hung, in long festoons to the ground, that greyish 
moss known as Spanish beard, while the tall straight grass, that every- 
where covered the ground, showed that human foot had not trodden the 
soil here for a lengthened period. The maiden felt an invincible terror 
seize upon her. Night had almost completely set in; then the stories 
her foster-brother had told her in the morning about the jaguars re- 
turned to her mind in a flood, and were rendered more terrible by the 
darkness that surrounded her, and the mournful howling that burst forth 
on all sides. She shuddered, and turned pale as death at the thought 
of the fearful danger to which she had so imprudently exposed her- 
self.” ‘ , . ‘ ° ° ° 

“In the American forests, night has mysteries still more terrible. 
Beneath these immense domes of verdure, which the sun is powerless to 
pierce even at mid-day, and which remain constantly buried in an un- 
decided clear obscure, the darkness may, so to speak, be felt; nothing 
could produce a flash in this chaos, excepting, perhaps, the luminous 
eyeballs of the wild beasts, that dart electric sparks from the thickets. 
Here, night is truly the mistress; the darkness is peopled by the 
sinister denizens of the forest, whom the obscurity drives from their 


te it 





»yrinths. 


















unknown hiding-places, and who begin their mournful prowling in | 


search of prey. From each clump, from each ravine, issue confused 
sounds that have no name in human language; some clear and sharp, 
others hoarse and low, and others, again, resembling miawling, or sardonic 
Isughter, are blended in a horrible concert. Then come the heavy foot- 
falls on the ground, and the sullen flapping of birds’ wings, as well as 
that incessant indistinct murmur, which is nought else but the con- 
tinual buzz of the infinitely little, mingled with the hollow moan always 
heard in the desert, and which is only the breath of Nature travailing 
with her incomprehensible secrets.” 

It is fine writing, all that, in the bad sense; but it does leave 
the impression desired, that horror of the tropical forest with 
which the mind, oppressed by a luxuriance of nature which it 
cannot hope to subdue, is so apt to be overwhelmed. There are 
far better scenes in some of his stories—one in particular, which, 
after the lapse of years, still remains in our minds. It is a march 

rnffiens through the top of a vast forest, so close and so 


tangled with creepers that it is possible to move among branches | — 


sixty feet from the ground, as if walking upon a floor. A hunt 


| resolute efforts of moral judgment. 


M. Aimard 


Wherever the eye | 
infinitely pro- 
° | 


from the | 


province occupied by literature proper, which is in that country 
mixed up as little as possible with material science, positive 
philosophy, or rigid and independent criticism of doctrine, or even 


of history. Her authors are authors abore all things, and lose 


no opportunity of displaying wit, fancy, invention, or rhetoric, by 


devoting themselves to intractable though instructive topics 
They do not repel or embarrass the mere literary glutton by 
jimperceptibly engaging him in severe studies, or by demanding 


If elsewhere the fine style 


| . : . - ; 
| and imagination of Lucretius are expended on atomic theories, 
| 


if the admirer of Bacon's brilliant sentences must glean them from 


volumes of crude physical memoranda, if Milton’s grand epic con- 


n of Arian theology, if Cole- 


yorare 
BS 


le ptions are cl l by a dry expositi 


ridge’s subtle trains of thought are cut short to serve others as “aids 
| to reflection,” we find in Spain few suc 


few such voluntary steppings to the debateable frontiers 


h sacrifices to ¢ xtra-literary 
duties, 
f the 


court 


All is written to dazzle and gratify the 
or the people. What find of 
mable to national prepossessions. 

inquiry or individuality in it. Its manner charms the 
everywhere, its character makes no practical impression beyond 
This is for the foreigner a literature of luxury, 
The 
| Spaniard’s love of marvel and adventure, his hotheaded faith and 
| violent zeal, cannot be transplanted by books. In his early 
ballads they excite a vague sympathy, which cannot be realized 


Muszan region. 


we serious sentiment is 


| confor There is no spirit of 


reader 


the Pyrenees. 
| which can convey no seeds of agitation or of progress. 


under the conditions of modern life—in the works of a cultivated 
We are deaf to the 


age they astonish without attracting us. 


{moral while we enjoy the tale in which it is embodied. ‘The 
|domain of Spanish thought attracts many tourists and no 


| settlers. 
As a guide to this literature Mr. Ticknor has taken an impor- 
o 
jtant position by his extensive reading and diligent research. 
| His critiques are not very profound or ingenious, but evince « 
| taste which satisfies us in the majority of instances. His metrical 
| translations are rough, but abundant and materially accurate ; 
jand the great number of extracts and abstracts he supplies 
enables us to form an opinion of the style and inventive power of 
| as many authors as could be desired. ‘The value of his work has 
| been attested by various translations and annotations which have 
|been produced by Continental scholars, as Don Pascual de 
|Gayangos, Dr. Julius, and Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, whose work on 
Brazilian literature we hope soon to notice. His first editions em- 
| bodied the studies and researches of thirty years, to which fifteen 
| have been added to prepare the “ corrected and enlarged edition.” 
| He has revisited numerous libraries in Spain and various parts of 
Europe, and carefully examined the observations of his foreign 
‘translators. The chief result of these labours has been to give 
| the history a more cyclopadic completeness as a work of refer- 
fence. The author tells us :— 

“ The lives of Garcilasso de la Vega, the poet, and of Luis de Leon, 
the persecuted scholar, have been re-written and enlarged, from 
materials not known to exist, or at least not published, when the 
earlier editions of this history appeared. The lives of Cervantes, of 
Lope de Vega, and of not a few others, have, in the same way, received 
additions or corrections. Above a hundred authors of inferior 
importance, no doubt, but, as I suppose, worthy of a notice they had not 
before received, have now found their appropriate places, generally in 
the notes, but sometimes in the text; and discussions which, taken 
together, are of no small amount, have been introduced respecting 
books already examined with more or less care, but now examined 
afresh. There are accordingly but few consecutive pages . . . . which 
do not bear witness to what, I hope, may be accounted improvements, 
and what are certainly considerable changes.” 

We will glance at one of the first of the above-mentioned 
lives, in which we find some very interesting additions, that 
leave unamended, however, a partial incompleteness in the scope 
We mean the memoir of Luis Ponce 


lof the original notice. 
| de Leon, an author distinguished by his able translations of clas 
| sical and sacred poetry, by his comparatively pure and antique 
taste as an original lyrist,and by his biblical and theological 


Correcied and Enlarged 





By Ge Ticknor. 


1663. 


| * History of Spanish Literature 
Edition. London: Triibner and Co. 
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learning. 


ments to the highest posts in the university of Salamanca, 


when he was denounced before the Inquisition, 1571, partly fo 
having disparaged, in various modes, the all but infallible an 


impeccable authority of the Vulgate; partly for having trans: | Q 


lated the “Song of Solomon” into Castilian, treating it, to al 
appearance, as a mere secular eclogue (carmen amatorium). O1 
the former points he was prepared to tender explanations an 


qualifications, which, in most cases, the Church could not formally 
reject, though it might have proved unpleasant if they had been | and my plays to Cervantes. 


much talked of. Against the second charge he had partly 


He had scarcely been promoted for the latter attain- | autograph letters of the latter author, which were inherited by 


the Duke de Sessa, and from which extracts have been published 
r| by A. F. Schack, in an appendix to his ** History of the Spanish 
1| Drama, 1854.” It appears that in August, 1604, while “Don 
uixote” was yet in the press, Lope wrote to his patron, “ Of 
1| poets [speak not. Many are in the bud for next year; but 





1 | there is none so bad as Cervantes, or so Soolish as to pr vise * Don 
1 | Quirote ; 
'a thing as hateful to me as my little books are to Almendares 
The intellectual characters of 
>! these most remarkable men are so strongly contrasted that we 


further on, again, he writes concerning satire, ** It is 


screened himself by his preface, in which he admitted | are not surprised by its producing the antipathy here disclosed ; 


that the book had other significations than the amatory ; 


| but it must be remembered that they both survived the date of 


but all such, as he maintained, had been fully treated | this letter, the one by twelve and the other by thirty-one years. 


by others; so that it only remained for his weaker pen 


_ Our historian’s notices of authors, of which the regular series 


to remove some difficulties in the literal and external in- | terminated with the year 1818, has not been carried down to the 


terpretation. 
deposed, for the edification of one lady in a religious order; 
and it was only by the fraud of a neighbour of his that the 


work had been more widely cireulated. One would thivk that | 


Luis de Leon, his friend, and his accusers had been alike unable 


to appreciate the simple maxim of Dante, that to get at the | 


inner and spiritual meaning of an allegory people must first 
master the outer and physical, as they must break the nut to 
get at the kernel. But the Churchmen who accused Luis may 


have been prompted by a sagacious instinct (though many of 


them were defeated rivals or opponents in controversy, or for 
other reasons personal enemies of his), to consider his work as 
one calculated to endanger received opinions. He had plausibly 
cleared his text of its difficult constructions and allusions 
(though, indeed, by dint of poetic subtlety rather than the 
historic scrutiny a modern reader would require), and had ex- 
hibited it as a complete and beautiful eclogue; did he not re- 
move the most powerful motive by which the popular mind is con- 
vinced of the existence of the allegory? Luis himself was, perhaps, 
unconscious of the tendency of his labours. He was a devout 
Catholic, if we may repose any trust in the general professions 
of submission to the Church which he made during his imprison- 
ment (amidst frank protests against the corruption of some of 
his judges), or the works which he published after his liberation, 
including another commentary on Canticles, written in Latin, 
and comprising an orthodox threefold interpretation. It is 
likely that his fastidiousness in the literal interpretation arose 
from the delicacy of his poetic feeling, rather than from any 
decided scepticism in his general views. At the same time, he 
Was a very independent inquirer, and may have practised a 
prudent dissimulation in the expressions in which he suggested 
new lines of thought to his contemporaries, oppressed as their 
minds were by the shackles of hereditary opinion and ecclesiastic 
authority. 

We should have been glad to see this “Commentary” more fully 
examined than it is in the work of Mr. Ticknor, who is always, 
however, very cautious, and, perhaps, wisely so, in quitting the 
discussion of mere literary merit or personal character for that 
of the few solid efforts of thought which we encounter in Spanish 
literature. But we have more cause to complain of the formal 
and undiscriminating style of the opening of the chapter on 
Luis de Leon, in which he seems to be taken as a representative 
of the most ordinary, credulous, and fanatical Castilian piety. 
On the other hand, Mr. Ticknor’s account of the actual proceed- 


ings of the Inquisition in this man’s case is now enriched with | 


numerous particulars taken from the entire official record, which 
has been published in the “ Documentos Ineditos ” of Salva and 


Sainz de Baranda, 1847-8. He has hence culled some striking | 
deiails about the hardships of Luis’s imprisonment, the examina- | 


tions (no fewer than fifty) to which he was subjected, the spirit 
and skilfulness of his depositions, his narrow escape after five years 
from an application of the rack, though it was to have been a 
moderate one, from regard to his delicate health, and lastly, his 
sudden and unexplained acquittal, when the Metropolitan Council 
of the Inquisition had taken the business out of the hands of the 
Valladolid Court (to which it had been removed from that of 
Salamanca). These additions will: be highly welcome to the 
general reader, and relate to a matter very slightly noticed by 
Bouterwek and Sismondi. . 

In the much-debated question of the relations that subsisted 
between Cervantes and Lope de Vega, Mr. Ticknor’s well-con- 
sidered views, crediting Cervantes with a candid admiration of his 
contemporary, in which personal regard had no share, and im- | 
puting more of jealousy and unkindness to Lope de Vega, have | 
received a striking confirmation from the discovery of some | 


Moreover, he had done this, as he afterwards | present day, except in regard to a few critics and editors of early 


works. The fame of Fernan Caballero has not suggested to him 
any speculations on the future of novel-writing in the Peninsula. 
| He has paid little attention to De los Rios’s two volumes on the 


} 


| early literature of Spain, because they barely reach the period in 
which the modern language superseded Latin; and he has thus 
left unnoticed a curious and well-supported theory that the 

modern system of rhyming grew up spontaneously in Latin com- 
| position, and that the first rhymes were mostly assonances or 


| vowel rhymes. 
| Inform the present edition is much more portable than its 
| predecessors; but the notes are printed too small to allow the 
| Spanish, especially the poetical extracts, to be read with perfect 


| comfort. . 





THE RESOURCES OF A NATION.* 
| Tur aim of this volume is to show the relation which the 
| material bear towards the moral and intellectual resources of a 
| nation. The author deals wiih his subject in seven essays, of 
which the three first seem rather to be devoted to the develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual, the last four to that of the 
material resources ; the object being to show that the conditions 
of progress in each case are in perfect harmony with each other. 
Thus, in the first part of his book, his endeavour is to convince 
the more sentimental school of thinkers of the necessity, before 
they frame rules for the distribution of wealth, of understanding 
the laws by which it must be produced—laws which, unlike those 
of distribution, have been instituted by “the ordinance of the 
Creator,’ and not the “devices of any class of men.” In the 
second part, he shows, by a detailed examination of the principles 
of political economy, that it is a mistake to suppose that that 





| science in any sense sets up the doctrine of selfishness as our 
| best guide, at all events, for the affairs of this world. The latter 
} portion of this plan is far more elaborately executed than the 
| former, and occupies quite three-fourths of the entire volume. 
As to the earlier part, we cannot help thinking that the publica- 
tion of the writer’s views is a little premature, and that he would 
have done far more justice both to them and to himself had he 
laid aside his manuscript, we will not say for nine years, but 
| until he had more fully thought out his theme. As these chap- 
| ters stand, it is extremely ditlicult, even for an attentive reader, 
to see clearly the drift of his main argument. ‘The parts are 
j all intelligible enough, but the connection of the whole is 
obscure. And this is not, we think, because there is 
no connection in the mind of the writer. No one can 
{read the latter part of this book without seeing that he has 
taken great pains to master the science of political economy, 
and is really a clear-headed and thoughtful man. But his mode 
of treating the earlier part of his subject involved him in ques- 
tions of the widest scope, and on which, in the present state of 
our knowledge, it is scarcely possible to arrive at very definite 
conclusions. Thus, the first part of the work is, so to speak, 
* muddy” in thonght, and, in consequence, also rather “ muddy ’” 
in style. At page 27, for iustance, he says that one of the best 
modes of investigating the laws of nature is by hypotheses, 
which must include all that is known on the subject under 
consideration. “The work,” he continues, “is not one of con- 
struction. Man is not inventing the creation, but in various 
times and ways has discovered some of the laws imposed by the 
Creator”—a sentence of which it takes one some little time to 
see the meaning. We cannot help thinking that this proceeds 
not chiefly from intentional neglect of style, for in the latter 
part of the book he is always clear, and sometimes epigrammatic, 





* The Resources of a Natin. By Rowland Hamilton. London and Cambridge = 
Macmillan and Co. 1853. 
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l h no ] ig ia y i yught rut wha h has zz 
This is a g l s so much more often the dut l 
Cc! 1 the present day to point ciencics of matter t 

of ma r, tha is quite annoying to s viiter, who really ha 
something to say that is worth hearing, put it forth in a crud 
state, so that he never gets the credit to which he is fairly 
entitled, anc is go to swell the meagre stock-in-trade of 
far mo tial men. If Mr. Hamilton should light on 
these re lieve him to be capable of profiting by 





we hint that there 
rrors of the printer have: 


le ¢]} 


> Stands the 


them, eve may also be some littl 
careles-ness in t », since the 


always been corrected. Even on the first pag senten 
“ With it comes the inquiries,” and this is by no means a solitary 


instance of the same sort of thing. If itis worth while to publish 





one’s ideas, it is worth while to write them in the form iu which 


they will most forcibly impress the mind of the reader. 
It would be impossible, within any reasonable limits, t 

Mr. Hamilton over the wide field which he traverses. It will be 

enough if we indicate one or two points which he seems to have 

put in a new and striking manner, or on which he is at varia 





The whole history of progress is in 
eyes the history of the organization of labour. But the moment 
labour ber of the community 
sets hi 
fitted, 
products of labour. 


with previous writers 


s organized, the moment each mem 





iself to do that sort of work only for which h 
there arises the necessity for a mutual exchange of the 
Thus political economy becomes the science 


which determines the principles on which property and services 
ae | 


obviously widely differing in value and utility, can be equitably 


“Tt makes no laws of its own, but lays open the 
working of those 


interchanged. 
nevitable natural laws from the obligation and 
operation of which there is no escape.” Now, supposing people 


to be ordinarily intelligent, there is no such efficient check o 


1 


° 


st attempt by one man to get more than his fair share o! 





any unj 
the pro 
his products or services with those who will accord him the 


What a selfish man wants to do is to decide 


u 





icts of labour than by leaving every man free to exchange 


most liberal terms. 
for others what 
ride theirs. 
nize the intere 
ness, but every mau’s self-iuterest, that is to be considered.” 

It is to the neglect of this last truth that we ought to attribute 
half the evils which people are accustomed to lay at the door of 


is best for them, to make his own interests over- 
What competition does is to compel him to recog- 


ts of his neighbour. “ It is not any man’s selfish- 


competition. The frauds and adulterations of retailers hav 
their origin in 
more than their fair share of the products of labour. 


} 


the desire of both retailer and consumer to get 


The re- 


tailer wants to get more money for his goods than he ought, but 
the consumer wants to get more goods for his money than he | 


5 
ought. All men are not dishonest; if, therefore, retailers are 
worse than others, it is because 
retail trade. 


of mere bargaiu-driving on the part of consumers.” 


honest men are driven out of 


The chief cause of this is “ a blind grasping spirit 


“Tf a man drive a hard bargain for a thing, the value of which he 








knows, he may show himself to be grasping and niggardly, but little 
further harm is done; but where men ignorant of the tru l 
what they desire to buy follow same course the mischief is far 





greater. They know not where to 
what cannot be truly and honestly s 
in the end, either cheat or be 
couraged, and the dis »st, or, at best, the unscrupulous 
and the tone of conventional morality, which with so many is t 
guide in matters of conscience, is lowered and debased, to 
to meet the real requirements of an ignorant and it 
demand; for men do not get what J t ply because they 
desire it; they can obtain only that for which they give real value. 
Endless complications are thus introduced, innumerable subterfuges are 
invented, and crooked trade-customs established, by which profits are 
made frequently wholly disproportioned to the real value of the work 
done.” 


They insist upon ¢ 
and, in plain terms, u 


Fair-deal 








enavdie 


ndiscruninating 









want 








This passage seems to us to put very admirably a side of 
this question which is very commouly overlooked, and it affords a 
very fair specimen of Mr. Hamilton's style when he does him- 
self justice. 

He is, however, somewhat of a devotee of the principle of 
competition, so that he rebukes Mill for “ implying that profits, 
in the sense in which profits are the portion of gain falling to 
employers of lubour, should be shared by all labourers.” He 
points out what is unquestionably true, that under a system of 
competition the labourer may possibly share, or 


even absorb 
profits. 


If wages are so high that the labourer receives a 
sum as wages which is in excess of the expenditure of others 
of his that 
profits, for profits are the excess of production over expendi- 


class, he does in form receive a share of 


ture. Suppose the rate of wages to be so high that the manu- 
facturer after reproducing stock had ouly just enough left 
_ ~ = = a ie a = 
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) mal ur would ei ve 
10 l At times, in 
of our colonies, this state of thin $s may actually ha 
eXIis but ing himself to the sta of 
“7 7 
things nh must @XxIs rthi untry, 
the number of th what it Even in the 
colonies, any »of wages which would giv 
the labourer a share of profits causes an influx of fresh hands from 


to their old 
limit their own number Is there, then, 
which obtain a share of 


{ 
: ; 
ther places, and brings wages down 


cannot 


no means by they can ; 


prouts ; 


If competition is to be the rule, certainly there is not. 
But Mr. Hamilton thinks this state of things perfectly 
desirabl Mere unskilled labour, he says, is not worth 
more than just enough to sustain the labourer in health 


and strength for his daily toil. But to say this is, in fact, 


to beg the question. Labour is valuable in proportion as it is 


Ly 

p 

skilled, no doubt; but it is worth what it will fetch. Suppose the 

painters were all to form a league and refuse to work for less than 

» given sum per diem, would there be anything unjust init ? If 
: 


so, the whole system of barristers and physicians must be unjust 
The result is, that the 
number of persons competing for that kind of employment is 
kept down. Those who cannot get it have to go away to other 

and if they were to attempt to attract business by 
| lowering the scale of fees, they would be put down by the bar- 
| risters’ union, just as they would be by the painters’ union. The 


ilso, for that is pr cisely what they do. 
ip irsuits 


barristers would send them to Coventry and refuse to work with 
|them, and, indeed, have the legal power to enforce their rule 
| by disbarring the offender. It is difficult to see why it would 
What would be unjust 
would be that the guild should be a close one. 

It is not, however, precis ly in this form that the pri: ( iple of 


' 9 ° 
| be more unjust to dispainter a man. 


partnership, from which My. Mill hopes so much, is likely to 


come into play. We believe that if employers knew their own 


interest, they would give the men a moderate share of profits. 
A labourer working for a weekly fixed stipend has no induce- 
ment to put out his full energies. Let tho master say, “I shall 
I shall replace the 
stock-in-trade, and pay myself ten per cent. for interest on 
divided between us 
We believe 
by the increased zeal 
ttel them of the 
to the men would be invalua- 


capital. What remains, the profits, shall be 
in proportion to what we each receive for wages.” 
that he would get in the long ran far more 
f his workmen thau the share which he all 


profits ; and the moral advantage 
ble. Nor is this belief which we have expressed a mere theory. 
Che principle has been adopted by one of the French railway 
companies, and it is that company which pays the highest 
| dividend to its shareholders. 

There are other points in which Mr. Hamilton seems to us too 
look with 
| system, and to defend the favourite thesis of Dr. Pangloss, that 


jall is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. We may 


much disposed to 


pee . 

: ike a certain sum per week for my wages. 
| 

| 

' 

! 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| complacency on the existing 


give, as instances, his palliation of the evils of a war expenditure 


aud of the system of raising the taxes of the year by means of 
jloaus. But if we are unable always to agree with him, we must 
Even if 
1 no other purpose than to compel his readers to 


admit that his arguments always deserve attention. 
they serve 


, |} confute him, and so to obtain a firmer hold of their own principles, 


they would be very much the better for the exercise; and there 
is, iu fact, a vast deal in his book to admire, much new truth, and 
| still more old truth put in a novel and striking manner. 





| 

| A DUBLIN PRIZE ODE* 

| We should probably have allowed this “Special Prize Ode” 
to pass without notice, though we find it to be as rich a speci- 
lmen of twaddle as ever scrambled into print, but for the 
special commendation which, as we understand, it has received 
| from the authorities of the Dublin University. We have not 
|much faith in prize compositions of any sort. We are inclined 
to agree with Lord Macaulay's witty remark, that “in general 
prize sheep are good for nothing but to make tallow candles, and 
prize poems are good for nothing but to light them.” We should 
| have been willing to admit that Mr. Wylkyns Coppin’s was a 
type of its class, possibly the most deserving of the “ Odes” com- 
peting for the prize offered by the University. We were re- 
luctant to blame the Senior Board, or whatever other tribunal 
undertook the award of the prize, for the Board of Trinity 
College, Dublin, includes some of the most highly cultivated 





Varriage of His Royal Highness the Prince cf Wales. By J. Wyikyus 
ege, Dublin, &c. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 1909. 


* Ode ont 
Coppin, of Trinity Col 
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: : } i. —_— y ¢ maivi “ ‘hureh of the caint | 

intellects in the country. In their own productions as indivi- — Chu h of the saint 1 Paul 

duals and as a boly we are accustomed to find evidences of having been left behind, and, let us hope, the ghost of the 

good taste and correct scholarship. We thought, 1 Som “Valiant seaman under the Dome ” 

fecling of pity, that whilst they adjudged the prize to the best paying been laid again, the narrative is continued. Room for ihe 
*,* . . . 7 s ’ 

of the compositions sent in, “bad is the best” must have been procession ! 

their inward ejaculation ; but our pity was misplaced, for we read , “On to the gate of Temple Bar 


And the great square of Trafalgar 
Where Western London smiles 
On sweeps the glitt’ring train. 






in a morning paper the following paragraph, copied from th 
Londonderry Standard :— 


“Trinity Cottece Prize Porw.—Mr. J. W. Coprin.—We are | The City’s ruler leads no more, 
gratifi-d to learn from a contemporary that so highly please lwere the | His ancient realm is travell'd o'er, 
authorities of Trinity College, Dal blin, with the prize poem of our young And ‘ Bold Buccleuch’ he rides before 


| 


townsman, Mr. J. W. Coppin, which was lately noticed in the Standay The Knight without a stain! 
that, on the suggestion of Dean Graves, they have not only aw whet “ar re 3 
to Mr. Coppin the first prize of thirty pounds sterling, origina!ly offered, As Mr. Squeers re marked of little W ackford s oily cheeks— 
but, in addition, they have voluntarily bestowed on him a valuable | Here's richness! Who will, for the future, venture to call 
gold medal, as a permanent memorial of his distinguished merit.’ | Dublin Unive rsity the “Silent Sister ? 2”. The “a muse has 
Under these circumstances, it becomes a matter of some public | found an exponent within her classic walls—Mr. J. Wylkyns 
interest to examine bricfly a work stamped with this learned | C oppin has spoken, and the “cold rom of silence” is sundered 
body’s emphatic approval, and we proceed accordingly to give | for ever. 
our readers some idea of its merits. So large a portion of the Ode is devoted to the procession that 


| . : 
The “Ode on the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, | we must indulge our readers with one more extract, the length of 


| . . e,: 
being the Poem to which the first Special Prize was awarded, in | which will show that the above absurdities have not been 
the University of Dub‘in, June, 1863,” is a very remarkable | elaborately picked :— 


document. The author must be a young man of more than “On through the heart of the Western Town 
ordinary imaginative faculties. Never, perhaps, have eighteen Lot the gay procession go! 
pages octavo been paved with so huge a quantity of tropes, | Bow your welcomes, ye stately dames, 
] 1 iT , ~¢ het - 1 id H Heritors haughty of splendid names, 
ts or vr)" : »r ‘Ts ° aa ve sal * = 
metaphors, anc granc upperian epithets: w ave saic And shower the orange coronals down 
‘paved ;” perhaps “macadamized"” would be a more correct O’er the Royal heads below. 


expression. ‘The author’s plan appears to have been—like that And wave your kerchiefs of crested pride, 
"eR ; o » 7} wl “ TS ne wu “d wi 
of a road-maker—to have collected as many cartloads of Broidered with « ronets bravely won 
In many a battle by field and flood, 


“‘metalling ” as possible, and then to have flung them down with Fierce-fought ‘neath a far-off sun. 
lavish liberality on the piece for which he contracted. The | And let all the tide of your Norman blood 
matter we have already specified—the manner may be briefly | _ Pulse throng gh your heart with a loyal beat, 
lescribed as “ anyhow,” 7 | For the Prince and the Prince’s bride, 
CESCTIOCS a8 " SayHOW. As slow by palace and park and street, 

The opening stanzas, in the profusion of their metaphor, | And down the lines of the soldier throng, 
remind us of the speech recorded of an eminent counsel,— Bright with bay'net [sie] and lance and sword, 


‘ ; ie tl . s st 0 

** Gentlemen, I smell a rat—I see it brewing in the storm, but, | TY Bag rapes drums and standards lower'd, 
’ . ss ” i) ’ ne charlo Olls along 

please the fates, I'll nip it in the bud.” Mr. ‘Tupper’s ** Hundred | i * ; rT, . - : 
TT r 7 8 lv "A ps ) de » - —_ . 
Thousand Welcomes, and Fifty Thousand More," trenched, As we live we learn. o the true poetic mind there is 
perhaps, too closely on the region of hyperbole. Mr. Wylkyns | mance even in the marking of a pocket-handkerchief. 

. ar “ ake HP Pde o. on s : 3¢ : | 
Coppin’s “ Welcome " is strictly material. The bells from inal In such te ains does the Bard of Erin sing the triumphal 
“windy steeple” are requested “ to tell it by banners, and bells, | entry of the Princess and her progress through London, until at 
and drums,”—to “ clash it,” and to “ clang it.” last he bids her a reluctant good night, 


The “Guardian Spirits that keep our Isle" (though here we | “ Where castled Windsor stands beside the river, 
1 


"oe" . F oom Its waters murmuring dreamy songs for ever.” 
shrewdly suspect a plagiarism from “ Rule, Britannia”) are begge c iii 


Perhaps the following lines are as fair a specimen as we could 





to 
“ ____Take the music from every breeze, | give of the general workmanship of the poem. ‘They form the 
Cannon, thunder, and joybell notes— { concluding stanza of that division of the Ode which describes the 
Shouted welcome of million throats . aie ke a oF 
: ie ges { marriage ceremonial in St. George’s Chapel :— 
And roll it into a silver cloud. aa : 8 , 2 I 
‘ : ‘ = , “ Scatter the roses and pour the wine, 
And so tickled is the gifted author with this conception that Free as it never was poured before, 
some pages further on we find the whole stanza repeated, with a Richest and rarest stored away, 
further injunction to the Guardian Spirits to nd long-gone mas ins long-g - day ; 
our 1t in rivers of ruby and amber. 
“ . » whi fa . “ . ° “ar , 
T ee it [the cloud] “0 _ he, white-cliffed shore Cool'd with the ice of a North-land December ; 
kg bo Hatening nations ozone 1 ae bef o. And fill the cups till they're creaming o’er, 
ere [sic] never such music was heard before ; While we drink to their long-enduring joy, 
with which latter proposition we must express our full concur Their wedded peace thro’ all the coming years, 
rence Untouch'd by care, undimmed by tears, 
Ww ; furt! —T hict As at their knees their children play, 
- ay) 7 * . . aa 
e are further told that on board the steamer which conve ye d Fair girl and bright-eyed boy— 
the Princess of Wales to our shores, Fair as the fairest of their line, 


“ Genii stood by the men at the wheel” And round the firm-set throne a happy people pray.” 





(\ve hope they didn’t speak too much to them), that | §So runs on this feeble and foolish production, with which our 
“ A Love-God was perched on the top-mast high ! readers must be already weary ; the fault lies as much with “ the 

- «J + ’ am “ ve a‘) lal i . rs 
Alone, all alone, in the midnight sky” authorities ” as with the undergraduates. Both have yet to learn 


a that epithalamic odes can be but poorly manufactured b 
the d y y 
cutting cold slices of ‘upper, and making them into sand- 
wiches. It is sad to think that such a performance as that 


(poor fellow! it was a cold morning early in March), and 
sailors are requested to 
| 


“ Stand by their cannon, | 


Till each vessel is rolled in a sheet of fire,” | before us should be thought worthy of the “First Special 
a practice reprehensible enough on the score of danger to the Prize,” and be launched into publicity under the seal of the 
owners of the “ million throats” hard by. University of Goldsmith and of Moore. 








A few expressions we do not quite understand. Are “ tireless | — a 
feet” feet not overcome by fatigue, of which we fear there were CU R RE N 4 LI T E Ri A T URE. 
but few in London on the 7th of March last—or is it a metaphor | +. 
boldly seized by Mr. Wylkyns Coppin from the outer rim of a| Better Days for Working People. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, 
wheel ; and are “tireless feet” the feet of the shoeless multi- | (Alexander Strahan and Co.)—A well-intentioned little book, addressed 
tude? to the working classes. Amida mass of good advice there is nothing 
What is the “ dust of silent years” from which the corpse of | 80 good as that contained in the chapter entitled “Make the most of 
Lord Nelson, deceased, is required to arise, and your Money.” If a workman, by which Mr, Blaikie must mean a 
me mechanic, were to lay by from the age of eighteen 3s. a week, in- 
ee a vesting them in the savings bank, he would have at thirty upwards of 
and a e & the line just quoted a vecb or is it a noun of slang 100/. ; and, practically, the difference between having nothing and having 
luterpretation ? And why is Lord Nelson's spirit evoked in| 1007, is the difference between vlavery and freedom. “It may sound 
particular? Is it because he destroyed the Danish fleet under strange,” he continues, “ for a minister of the Gospel to urge men to try 
somewhat questionabl: circumstances? ‘The to save money.” We do not think so. “Depend on it,” was the saying 


| 
} 
| 
| 





1 procession go! 
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of a very sensibl anage un, “the next best foral ng man | pres rat l int t, and a succinct nar 
} . ! t sound ! » strar r t t t $ n nd ¢ m1 
af rel ,isal ! qt nds 2 m ng 1 ! ne i g ven And a com} 
ears that the f t t > th g t I s of heav ire j a int frauds by i the | Bank, B es Bank, 
seen des l fy king m t t y g | L a East 1 Banking Co 1 1 to ruin. aff 1 
It is. 1 that 1 il ! g to too confiding sh Why did Mr. Cooke g 
ge t 1 good word 1 leans | the reader 1 le of « ts 
+ ' 
at raise t rt | Pan \ XXX 1 Eva —In the volume 
rs > ful n 1856 I ires maint 1 superiority over the tex 
he w na share in rhe Th ] er, a cert ev profit in turning ov 
ts himsell be pages remind better thar th else f the s 
t lass prejudices i 1 + nul mind ‘ " 
to class pre ul ° | I public ming ven irs ag It is curious to fi 
, * ‘ law . 
is Geo Minimus. No. things and Crowsley, | o t ses ut the peace with Russia 1 stopping of t 
St. John’s Wood.)—Mr. Minimus has of MSS., but thinks | Sunday band » park, crinol t like, proof that t 
it wiser to pu s pamphlet of pages “as a sort of | garotter ulmost a t 1856 n 1862. Ev 
sample to begin w We cannot cing, however, that we | P giving us anti-garotte rs and overcoats, as well 
: | ’ 
have seen eithe1 r some very es b under t | el f t f-leave men 
, >. +} . » hould ¢ 2 ™ P 
name of “ Parv Be this as it n should this book} ¢ s J edia. Vol. V. (W. and R. Chambors).—A 
succeed tales, ballads, portraits, n , s mm ingel s|. u l é lopedia this work ly maint its chara 
»pic, Tull mt | pleasantness, ly of Dea ready | I lum nds from “G t I r woodcuts 
for publ uM , » proj to profit by criticism This | , and } 1 far as we | been able to examine it 1 
is 1 ng u We, th beg to suggest that he should at | ! t 1 well-executed. \ ld wish, ] ver, t 
on r ’ il stu ly f grammar, as tl is at present a] tho ! ly persons 11 n on 
lice against such phrases as “ So must the 1] Alas! here t t the subiects ar bon? } ' 
] If mental im vel re ting from t ! aa { puffing 
exercise should still leave , t, Ss " yore accus i 7 I } Question ly GR [ Strand 
Meanwhile, here is a taste of Mr. Minimus’s quality. Nature, he | en tae — G. R t » of 
I y ‘ ) = v & &VOL 1 i 
says, is . 1 1 , ¢ : AS 
. * ”* . . i - 5 , » J 
er, loving, sad, and sighing, : : ; 
Ee | . 9 measur t ‘ i f ean | t mi ) v 
» mournful winds that set one crying ; , : i - . j ; 
lly birds and tumbling water, ‘ .s rt tl part of tru . { i t “ 
very souls with pl nt laughter. ther ] 4 pul ition of v lnost 
hath a note for sry feeling will put Mill's argument within the 1 ev body, 
> wayward heart bel zs, my darling.” extended circulation. But surely the author expects m facil 
The Rise, P: 88, wal Prenent Chae 20 mking in India, By C. | thes f land” from the Land Trar \ct than it, in fact, g 
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f t T he zillah bankers, and the village | jot can vou ext for T) 1 ' 7 
I I of the book on banking in general | 4, the text 
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MPERIAL LIFE I INSUR: ARCS mye dP 
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PANY, 10d Broad street_ E. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the 'p R OSP r CTUS 





ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be Lad on 


rat! t 
application to SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
T COMPANY. 

Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 

Established 1325. 
London—s2 King William street, F.C. 

Edinburgh—3 George street (Head Orftice). 
IxvestED Fuxps, Upwards of Two Millions Sterling. 
Income, U pwards of £320,000 per Anbum + ac 
Assurances, Effected since 1546, Upwards of Eight 

Millions Sterling. 





Po.icres FREE from all unnecessary restrictions as to | 


Foreign Residence. 





ul 
Policies. 
Prorits divided among Policy-holders every five years, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
London, 82 Kin s William street, E.C. 





A LL ANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
P LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
Capital, Five MiLLions STERLING 
President—Sir Moses Monte*10Rre, Bart, F.R.S. 
DIRECTORS 
James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, bsq 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. 
James Fletcher, Esq 
William Gladstone " 
George Joachim Goschen, Esq., M.P 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
James Helme, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
Joseph Mayer Montefiore, Es: 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild, B 
Baron Lionel de Roths 
Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
AUDITORS 

Sir Thomas Powell Buxton, Bart. 
George Peabody, Esq. 
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BANKERS. 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett, and Co. 
LirE ASSURANCE. 
Life Assurance in a variety of forms fully explained in 
the Company's Prospectus. 
Fine Assura 













: Risks generally on the 





Lire any Fire DeP\RTMEeNTS 
Perrect Secvrity arising from the large Capital « 
the Company, and personal responsibility of the Sh 


holders. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Fr. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. . 
D. M ACLAGAN, Secretary. 


ATEIANCE A ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


13d. 
MICHAEL MAS TERM. 
Fire ASSURANCE. 





Renewal Receipts for Policies expiring at Michael mas 
are now ready, 
D. MACLAG Au, 8 Secretary. 


“ACC IDE NTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 


CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the} 


STREETS, or at HOME, may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 ConnnILL, Lonpoy. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 Cornnarii, Lonpoyx, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
__ Empowered by Special Act < Act of Parliament, 1849. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best rem: dy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Heada he, Gou 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate consti 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children It 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of unif 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO.,172 New Bond s 

London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. “| 
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T OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nothing bet- 
ter.—These invaluable Pills exert a gr and 
more beneficial influence over nervous disor de 
any other medicine, Their mode of action is t 
consonant with reason ; they completely purify t! 
relieve both head aud stomach of all fauity fun tions, | 

and expel all oppressive accumulations from the bowels 

With the blood puritied, ar ad all poisons purged fr - the 
system, regularity must prevail throughout the rdy, | 
aches and pains must ceas¢, healthful euergy oly sup- | 
plant wearivess, and the shaky nerves must regain their | 
wholesome tone. A course of these Pills eradicates low | 
Spirits, nervous excitability, hysterics, neuralgic tw itches, = 
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and other derangements de ependent on nervous maladies, 
which every considerate person may thus certainly and 
safely remvyve, 
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j E. MOSES and SON, 

Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
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| - 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 83, and 
89 Aldgate. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street, 
137, 133 Tottenham Court ruad; 233 Euston road. 
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Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire 
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| proof Overcoats. 
Che Jacket of the Negli 
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